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Picking dollars out of thin air! 


sen, 








LITERALLY, you can pick dollars out of 
the air with the new Koppers Elex Elec- 
trostatic Precipitators! 

Especially if your manufacturing proc- 
ess releases valuable substances into ex- 
haust gases. Like the catalysts in refining. 
Or the soda ash in the black liquor pulp 
process. 

A Koppers Precipitator draws particles 
out of industrial gases . . . recovering 
expensive substances for re-use, when 
normally they would be completely lost. 

That’s just one of the applications of 


the Koppers Precipitator. It has others. 
For example, it removes harmful sus- 
pensions. It will clean up manufactured 
gas. It protects community health by 
helping to control atmospheric contam- 
ination and eliminating smoke nuisances. 

Every Koppers Elex Precipitator is 
sold with a guarantee ‘of specified per- 
formance. If you have a nuisance or re- 
covery problem in your plant, write to- 
day for information. 

Koppers Company, Inc., Precipitator 


Dept., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


KOPPERS)) ELEX ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATOR 
WwW 


Making Precipitators is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers 
also produces chemicals from coal. It manufactures flexible couplings, roofing, paving 
material, piston rings. It is a leader in the wood-preserving industry. It designs and builds 
most of America’s coke ovens. There are many Koppers products or services to help your 
business. Koppers Company, Inc., General Offices, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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In newspapers, magazines and matches? 

Boxes, bags and books? Or some other way ? 
Yes, the average American uses 357 

pounds of paper products a year! 

The puffing paper mills of the U. S. and 
Canada roll out a truly prodigious amount 
of paper in every conceivable weight and 
texture—28-million tons annually. 

In 1948 a single U. S. newspaper used 
enough newsprint to stretch to the moon 
18 times! Yet, while some 24-billion copies 
of books, magazines and newspapers are 
published each year, paper used in print- 
ing and publishing consumes only about 
33% of the industry’s output. 

The remainder goes into boxes, bags, 
writing papers, wrapping papers, specialty 
papers, building board and paper, and 
containers to package everything from 
cement to cinnamon cookies. 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





“How will you have 
your 357 lbs. of paper this year, 


Wood pulp, from which paper is made, 
is also used to make molded wood prod- 
ucts, tire cord, rayon, cellophane and other 
synthetics. 

The industry’s deep-rooted interest in 
woodland conservation is evidenced by the 
planting of millions of seedlings every 
year, its scientific growth of trees as a 
crop, and its broad educational activities. 

Continuing research, guided and encour- 
aged by forward-looking management, is 
largely responsible for the paper industry’s 
achievements. Today’s research objectives 
include new uses for pulp and paper, im- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY Pas 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


-industrial develop- 


sir?” 


proved quality, lower costs, and wider 
by-product salvage. 

The pulp and paper industry may well 
be proud of its plants, its products, and 
its progress. 

Industrial progress, in turn, springs 
from industrial profits. For out of profits, 
companies build new factories, buy mod- 
ern tools and equipment, provide more 
jobs, and pay a return on the capital 
which is so essential to the continuing 





ment of America. 
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cL LETTERS 
McCloskey buiidings jeer 
Your cover story “His Honor, Judge 


Patience” (NEwsweEEek, May 23) provokes 
a poem: 


They couldn’t be meanah 
To poor Judge Medina, 
They pester him every durn minute. 


But his calm does not falter 
As he twists tight the halter, 
The rope may wind up with them in it. 


WILLIAM S. MAXWELL 
Philadelphia 


Old Rockin’ Bed 


In the May 9 issue you say in the first line 
of the last paragraph of your “Undulating 
Bed” story that “so far only one bed has 
been built.” This statement is not exactly 
correct. This chapter of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis ordered a rock- 
ing bed on Sept. 28, 1948. We paid $1.600 
for it, and it is now in use at the D. T. Wat- 
son Home for Crippled Children, Leets- 
dale, Pa. 

WILFRED S. McKEon 
Secretary 
Westmoreland County Chapter NFIP 
Greensburg, Pa. 


NEwsweEEK meant that only one bed of 
the Davidson design has been built, which 
is true. In addition to the already recognized 
rocking principle, it contains a built-in oxy- 
gen tent, providing high concentrations of 
oxygen when needed. 


Drop That Pin, Bogey! 
I wish to take exception to the picture of 
Humphrey Bogart (Newsweek, May 30), 
showing [him] holding safety pins in his 
re mouth. We have been conducting education- 
al campaigns warning mothers and fathers 
against this dangerous habit and we think 
insertion of the picture does not help our 
cause. Pins must be kept out of the mouth. 


Dr. Morris E. NEWMAN 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


You get true economy both in initial cost and upkeep 


with McCloskey Rigidsteel Buildings. Yet, they are INDEX THIS ISSUE—Page 9 
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designed and erected in any size to suit any opera- 
tion. McCloskey employs a patented rigid frame with 
no truss work to install and maintain. Result—a 


better building with more headroom. For information 


on how you can build quickly with a minimum invest: 


ment, write or wire McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 
3404 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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> As a mother of a 14-month-old son, I 
would like to comment on the picture of 
Humphrey Bogart changing his son’s pants. 
According to the best authorities, pins should 


3 
= 





Bogart: Living dangerously, as usual 


not be held in the mouth, a dangerous 
practice and a bad example for the child. 
A cake of soap makes an excellent pincushion. 
Mrs. BarKER MOREHEAD 
New Orleans 


Russian Anti-Semitism 


Congratulations on “Poison in Pen and 
Ink: The Soviet Anti-Semitic Campaign” 
( NEWSWEEK, May 2). Most of the people in 
our country have realized that Russia is the 
most totalitarian government ever to control 
men while a few thought that at last a haven 
of rest had been created for intellectuals all 
over the world. Perhaps now the latter will 
realize, through this open admission of hatred 
for the Jewish people . . . that Russia is not 
the haven they are seeking and that the 
capitalistic system is the most perfect man 
can attain... 

Mack MATHEWS 

Neptune Beach, Fla. 


> It would take a pretty anti-Semitic person 
to read anti-Semitism into the five Soviet 
cartoons you published. Your comments on 
them also show ignorance of Soviet cartoon 
technique . . 
Marcaret I. LaMont 
New York City 


> After reading the splendid series of arti- 
cles on “Sources of Russian-American Ten- 
sion,” I was quite surprised to see an article 
which can only keep alive the fire of sus- 
picion that Mr. Bhillips concludes is the 
heart of the present tension. 
Gorpon S. Watts 
Elmira, N. Y. 


> To concur with your article: after Hitler 
and Russia signed their pact in 1939 did 
anyone in the Soviet high command ever 
voice opposition to Hitler's murder of sev- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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A Card of Thanks *: 


| acey 

Shes | not; and » Managed | 
—s IC an Cnergy, Red | Mar 

doa d Patronage of op, ©), °° the | 


fay 
B | the publi orable / the 
FRANKLY, Mrs. Allen did not , 42/4 iheiwan jon ‘i a 
understand life insurance. When ing, | : vet father in-law of Row] ocx. wort! 
her husband Rowland left Ferris-  :Acir/ ARAH ALLEN {4 Allen, | has @ 


burgh, Vermont, for the gold :,' Ferrisburgh, July pa hag Rowland Alten om | 
fields, he gave her an important- tte ails in ig 
looking piece of paper and told her to guard it well. ail, 
‘National Life Insurance Policy No. 77’’ was its title. Not many months 
later came news of her husband’s death in California and Mrs. Allen re- 
membered the paper. Since the Company was only a few months old, 
National Life’s directors had to dig in their own pockets for $500 to set- 
tle their first claim. Then Mrs, Allen understood. In gratitude, she ran a 
card of thanks in the papers. 


“Widows appreciate life insurance more than wives” —so runs the old 
saw. And, although it is no longer customary for life insurance beneficiaries 
to publish cards of thanks, they have far more reason to be grateful than 
did the Widow Allen. For modern life insurance is so flexible — so adapt- 
able to individual needs — that it can perform miracles of protection un- 
dreamed of a century ago. 

“Your Plan for Security” gives you a clear, accurate picture of your 
family’s financial needs over the years to come. It shows you how to take 
best advantage of the new, broader protection life insurance offers today. 
A postcard request will bring you further information on this helpful new 
family service. There is no obligation of any kind. 


“See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 


© 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Compan ay 


HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 





SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 


FOUNDED 1850+ A MUTUAL COMPANY: OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


COPYRIGHT 1949 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PENNSYLVANIA Offers 
to all Kinds of 


...and 4 of the 
top men of the Steel Industry 
tell some 
of the reasons why 


. the availability locally of needed materials and equip- 
ment,’’ says Benjamin F. Fairless, President of the United States 
Steel Corporation, ‘‘is one of the greatest attractions to new 
industries.’’ 

Among the materials and equipment he specified as ready here 
for manufacturers are: steel, aluminum, ferrous and non-ferrous 
castings, plate glass, cement, brick refractories, motors and 
other electrical equipment. And all this is centrally located in 
the most densely populated quarter of the United States. 
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This map shows the tremendous concentration of steel pro- 
ducing sources in Pennsylvania, and the manner in which they 
are scattered throughout this State, with plants in 70 cities 
and towns. 


The steel industry has invested more than two billion dollars 
in new plants and equipment since the war... a large part of 
it in Pennsylvania. 


By BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 





The President 
of the United States 
Steel Corporation 


**Pennsylvania has been blessed with 
a wealth of natural resources. Under 
its hills lie almost immeasurable 
quantities of coal and limestone, oil 
and natural gas. It is one of the 
leading states in such diversified ac- 
tivities as agriculture and manufac- 
turing, transportation and mining. 


“In One of the Great Markets” 


“‘The industrial heart of Pennsyl- 
vania beats in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County. Pittsburgh has been 
actively engaged in making itself a 
more attractive place in which to 
live, to work, and to play. 

“It is growing industrially, for 
it offers many advantages to new 
plants. Located in one of the 
world’s greatest coal basins, it has 
an assured source of heat and power 
for years to come. It is centrally 
located in relation to the most 
densely populated quarter of the 
United States and has unexcelled 
rail, water, highway, and air trans- 
portation. Its people are skilled 
and industrious and its educational 
and recreational facilities are among 
the best anywhere. 


Close to Materials Sources 


‘But Pittsburgh’s greatest attrac- 
tion to new industries is the avail- 
ability locally of needed materials 
and equipment. Steel, aluminum, 
ferrous and non-ferrous castings, plate 
glass, cement, brick refractories, 
motors, and other electrical equip- 
ment are all Pittsburgh district 
products. - 

‘New industrial arrivals in our dis- 
trict include three automotive plants, 
a large can manufacturer and a metal 
fabricating concern, while many other 
companies, large and small, are con- 
sidering locating here or increasing 
their capacities in this district.”’ 


Benjamin F. Fairless 
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By EUGENE G. GRACE 





The Chairman 
of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 


“Bethlehem Steel's interest in Penn- 
sylvania as a good state for industrial 
enterprise is evidenced by our numer- 
ous operations in the Commonwealth. 

“We have plants at Bethlehem, 
Johnstown, Steelton, Lebanon, Wil- 
liamsport; fabricating works at Pitts- 
town, Rankin, Leetsdale; mining op- 
erations in various sections. 

“Our general offices are at Bethle- 
hem; our chief officials’ homes are 
here. 

‘Each location has its own advan- 
tages. Plants in the eastern section 
are convenient to the markets on the 
seaboard. Here we are able to serve 
ultimate consumers and the large 
number of processors and fabricators 
who find it advantageous to locate 
near steel plants. 

“Our operations nearer the center 
of the state are favorably positioned 
for certain markets and admirably 
served by rail. 

‘“‘An outstanding element in the 
assets of Pennsylvania is the high 
type of its population, the thousands 
of families who have character, skill 
and industrial experience. 

“Bethlehem believes inthe growth 
of the Commonwealth, and is giv- 
ing continual evidence of that be- 
lief through its long-range program 
of improvements in Pennsylvania.” 


Eugene G. Grace 








By H. G. BATCHELLER 
Xy 






The President 
of the Allegheny-Ludium 
Steel Corporation 


‘Availability of raw materials, serv- 
ices, supplies, and skilled manpower 
are vital when a company plans a 
new plant or a plant expansion. In 
this respect, Allegheny Ludlum has 
never found Pennsylvania lacking. 

“For instance, at Brackenridge we 
are installing an electric melt shop 
with four a de largest top-charge 
electric melting furnaces ever con- 
structed. These, with a new electric 
blooming mill and other equipment, 
will increase our consumption of elec- 
tricity so much that, when operating 
at capacity, we will usc enough power 
to supply a city of 1,000,000. Few 
places have so much extra electrical 
power. 

“Our confidence in Pennsylvania 
is attested by our improvement and 
expansion program. Our new melt- 
ing capacity at Brackenridge-—more 
than 400,000 ingot tons annually 
will be the largest addition in 1949 
at any plant, and it represents only a 
part of our program at that plant. 
Our West Leechburg plant, in the 
past three years has been improved 
with new mills and other equipment 
so that it is one of the world’s most 
modern high alloy finishing mills. 

“With present industries expanding 
and others moving in, Pennsylvania 


is truly the Workshop of the World.”’ 
H. G. Batcheller 


COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES 
Manufacturing Industries 


By BEN MOREELL 


The President 
y ¥ , Of the Jones & Laughlin 
t : Steel Corporation 


*‘Jones & Laughlin has faith in Penn- 
sylvania. This faith is founded on our 
experience of 97 years of continuous 
operations in this Commonwealth. 
We believe Pennsylvania has the 
natural resources, transportation fa- 
cilities, water and power supplies 
and markets needed for a great in- 
dustrial state. 


“People Work Together” 

“But above all, Pennsylvania has 
the right kind of people: people who 
know how to work and live together 
for their mutual enjoyment of the 
good things of life. 

‘Pennsylvania has more farms than 
all of England and Wales. Pennsyl- 
vania has more accredited colleges 
and universitics than any other state. 
It has one of the finest public educa- 
tion systems in the world. 

‘‘Nature was in her most generous 
mood when she created Pennsylvania. 


“Millions in Improvements” 
“Our confidence in the future of 
Pennsylvania is attested by the fact 
that Jones & Laughlin has a 
$210,000,000 improvement pro- 
gram now under way. Most of this 

is being spent in Pennsylvania. 
“We believe in the future of Pennsyl- 
vania because Pennsylvania is a good 
place to work and a good place to live.’ 


Ben Moreell 








EACH DOT ON THIS MAP REPRESENTS AN 
AVERAGE OF OVER $1,000,000.00 in new 
or expanded industrial plants since the 
war—1096 companies in 52 different in- 
dustries, The total new investment was 
more than two billion dollars. 





JAMES H. DUFF 


Governor 


The Pennsylvania Department of Commerce in 
Harrisburg will be glad to help you find a suit- 
able location in Pennsylvania in the midst of 
these favorable factors for success. 


Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Ill 


Secretary of Commerce 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE an armchair mu- 
sician who listens while others play! You 
can play your own Hammond Organ in 
your own home! 


You play and a simple tune becomes 
a fresh and beautiful melody. Strings, 
reeds, woodwinds, brasses, and scores of 
other marvelous effects add new color 
and depth to everything you play. 


Your fingertips command and music’s 
most glorious voice,the Hammond Organ, 
speaks in whispers. ‘Then it swells to full 
volume. No other instrument enables 
you to play with such feeling and freedom. 

And it doesn't take long to learn how! 

If you can play the piano, 


you can quickly learn to play the 
Hammond Organ! 


If you have a little experience on the 
piano, or can read simple music, you can 


quickly learn to play the Hammond 
Organ. A few lessons won’t make you a 
finished performer, but they will help 
you to express yourself in music as you 
never have done before. 


And a Hammond Organ costs much 
less than you think! 


Priced no higher 

than most fine pianos! 
This is the only organ in the world that 
can’t get out of tune. It fits into any liv- 
ing room without special installations, 
Just plug it into an electric outlet and 
it’s ready to play. 

But why just read about it? 

Mail the coupon today! 
See, hear, and play the Hammond Organ 
yourself at your dealer’s. For more in- 
formation and the name of the dealer 
nearest you, mail the coupon! 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


COMPLETE LINE OF 2-manual-and-pedal HAMMOND ORGANS 
from $1285* up, including tone equipment and bench. 


*f.o.b. Chicago; includes Federal Tax which is rebated to churches 


— Hammond Instrument Company 
i z 4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, send full details of all models of the Hammond Organ. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
eral million Jews? By their silence I assume 
they condoned Nazi atrocities . . 
Joun NEUFELD 
Lincoln, Neb. 


>... On May 25, on Meet the Press tele- 
vision show, T. O. Thackrey [publisher of 
The New York Daily Compass] stated that 
Newsweek had deliberately distorted the 
original cartoons, itself adding the long noses 
to the characters depicted therein. If this 
statement is false, I believe you can sue Mr. 
Thackrey for libel... 


Dr. STANLEY FRIEDMAN 
New York City 


On the June 1 Meet the Press program 
Mr. Thackrey withdrew his statement with 
an apology. 


Voorhees’s Version 

YOUR STORY ON THE JAMES CASE 
(NEWSWEEK, June 6) ERRONEOUSLY 
QUOTES ME AS AFFIRMING THAT CON- 
GRESSMAN WALTER “HAD A HAND’ IN 
LOYALTY CHARGES AGAINST JAMES. BE- 
LIEVING THAT NEITHER YOU NOR YOUR 
REPORTER WOULD WITTINGLY IMPLY 
THAT THE ARMY THROUGH ME WOULD 
ALLOW THE LOYALTY PROGRAM TO BE 
SUBJECTED TO POLITICAL OR PERSONAL 
MISUSE, I FEEL YOU WILL WISH TO HAVE 
THE FACTS: IT WAS NOT SO USED. WHEN 
JAMES ASKED ME WHO WAS THE SOURCE 
OF THE LOYALTY CHARGE, I DECLINED 
TO TELL HIM. EXECUTIVE ORDER CON- 
CERNING THE HANDLING OF LOYALTY 
CHARGES PROHIBITS SUCH DISCLOSURE. 
WHEN JAMES MENTIONED WALTER AS THE 
SOURCE, I STATED SPECIFICALLY THAT IT 
WAS NOT WALTER. 


TRACY S. VOORHEES 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ° 
NeEwsweEEK, having reported Mr. James's 


version of the controversial interview, is hap- 
py to record here Mr. Voorhees’s account of it. 
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New Golden Anniversary Packard Super—150 up, 127” wheelbase. 


It’s official now—silence is golden! In the new 
Golden Anniversary Packards, you'll find restful re- 
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Tip: Tap! Step up to one of these sleek, 
massive Packards. Tap the body and 
listen. No metallic plunk—just a deep, 
solid thud. And the engine? Quiet as a 
polite whisper! 


Gone is the wind! Packard’s all-season 
ventilation adds to the magic of sound- 
proofing. You enjoy a quiet change of 
fresh air once every minute, even with 
all windows closed! 


Thrift note. The new Packards have been 
stepped up in power. but with no sacri- 
fice of their brilliant gasoline economy! 
And service needs? Lowest in Packard 
fine car history! 


Ask your Packard dealer about PACKARD ULTRAMATIC DRIVE... the last word in automatic, no-shift control! 


Golden Anniversary 


135-HP EIGHT e 150-HP SUPER e 160-HP CUSTOM 


PACKARD “=== 








Americans enjoy better products like these... 
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who consistently use Kaiser Aluminum ! 





ON EVERY COUNT —lightness, strength, beauty, economy, and 
freedom from rust—aluminum has proved its advantages over 
other materials. 


That’s why it’s the ideal metal for such a wide range of uses, 
from appliances to store display units, from fences to buses. 


As a key source of this wonder metal, Permanente Metals, 
producer of Kaiser Aluminum, has added one quarter of a billion 
pounds to the nation’s annual supply. Almost as much as the 
entire industry produced a decade ago. 


And Permanente Metals has combined this vast production 
with a standard of quality...and a record for dependability 
...that is unsurpassed. Permanente Products Co. (pronounced 
Per-ma-nen-tee,) 604 Kaiser Building, Oakland 12, California. 


Permanente Metals 


PRODUCER OF 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 
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Kor Your information 


BEST SELLERS? For the first time in its history the Non- 
Fiction Book Club has selected a medical volume for its 
members. “Medicine on the March,” by Marguerite Clark, 
NEWSWEEK'S Medicine editor, is the choice and will be 
published on June 27. The NFBC says that publishers gen- 
erally are wary of medical books 
but that the group of leading phy- 
sicians who had read proofs of 
Mrs. Clark’s work were so en- 
thusiastic that an exception had 
to be made in her case. “Medicine 
on the March” is the first in the 
NewswEEK Bookshelf series to be 
published by Funk & Wagnalls. 

Last Monday the manuscript 
for the next addition to the News- 
WEEK Bookshelf went to Funk & Wagnalls. Entitled “27 
Masters of Politics,” it’s a collection of political profiles by 
Raymond Moley, conductor of Newsweek's Perspective 
and authority on Amerigan political and economic affairs. 

Incidentally, coinciding with the appearance of a famous 
Baldwin-Wallace alumnus on NEwSswWEEKk’s cover this week 
(see below) is the return of another noted graduate of the 
Ohio school to its campus. Mr. Moiey, a trustee of Baldwin- 
Wallace, will make the commencement address at his alma 
mater on Sunday, June 19. 





TAGGING ALL THE BASSES: As was noted here last week, 
vacationing staff members somehow or other never get very 
far away from a typewriter. Witness Music Editor Emily 
Coleman’s report on the state opera in Vienna (NEWSWEEK, 
June 6) and her Festival in Florence story this week on 
page 80. Now we learn that Miss Coleman has set some- 
thing of a record for music critics. Within a period of five 
weeks she has heard Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony inter- 
preted by four of the world’s leading conductors in New 
York, Vienna, and Milan. This Beethoven cycle started 
with Serge Koussevitzky’s and Bruno Walter’s interpreta- 
tions in Carnegie Hall, and was followed by Erich Kleiber’s 
at Vienna and Wilhelm Furtwiingler’s at Milan. 


ECA EXPOSURE: On page 22 there appears an account of 
the brush between Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul Hoffman and Senator Wherry, of the ECA Appropri- 
ations subcommittee, over ECA financing of a series of 
visits to America by tax experts and revenue officials of 
Marshall-plan countries. Readers of NewsweEex’s June 6 
Periscope department knew of the plan at least a week 
before the Hoffman-Wherry encounter. 


THE COVER: According to Harrison Dillard, Olympic 
winner in the 100-meter race over the world’s greatest dash 
men, “sprinters, including me, are a dime a dozen.” Dil- 
lard’s attitude toward hurdling, his 
specialty, is considerably more rever- 
ent. As a world’s record holder in the 
120-yard high and 220-yard low hur- 
dles, Dillard believes that timber 
topping can be developed to a high 
art. Adequate proof that the ex-Bald- 
win-Wallace star has mastered both 
events appears on page 76. Dillard’s 
coach, Eddie Finnigan, says his prize 
pupil is the fastest man he’s ever seen getting to the first 
hurdle. Photographer Ed Wergeles caught Dillard in a 
typical, trigger-like start. 
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What’s Behind Toeday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Administration leaders on Capitol Hill 
now predict privately that any Taft-Hart- 
ley substitute that gets through both 
houses will be vetoed by Truman .. . 
Provoked over the Army boner in reject- 
ing TVA Chairman Clapp for an over- 
seas job he never was offered (see page 
21), Truman personally called on De- 
fense Secretary Johnson for an explana- 
tion . . . With half a dozen private offers 
in his pocket, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State Peurifoy plans to leave the gov- 
ernment before the end of the year . 
In the Defense reorganization, one assist- 
ant secretaryship in each of the three 
service departments will be left vacant. 
The idea is to build up the central estab- 
lishment relative to the separate agencies 
.. . It isn’t likely, as rumored, that FCC 
Chairman Wayne Coy will be appointed 
chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. However, Coy has said he 
will leave his present post within a few 
months because of his low Federal salary. 


Truman and Boyle 

For the first time since Robert Hanne- 
gan quit as chairman in the fall of 1947, 
the Democratic National Committee is 
enjoying cozy relations with the White 
House. Chairman McGrath credits the 
change to William Boyle, the new execu- 
tive director. Boyle’s predecessor, Gael 
Sullivan, had a quick-trigger brilliance of 
which Truman was a little shy. For Sulli- 
van a White House summons was a rare 
event, while the easy-going Boyle sees 
the President no less than once a week. 
Moreover, despite his recent corporation- 
law connections, Boyle has become a 
Fair Deal wheelhorse. He pulled the 
biggest load, for example, in organizing 
the Midwest farm conference. Should 
McGrath resign the chairmanship after 
next year’s Congressional campaign, Boyle 
is a sure bet to succeed him. 


The B-36 Affair 

Despite Chairman Vinson’s insistence 
that he will push an all-out probe into 
the B-36 controversy, some GOP mem- 
bers of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee privately predict a whitewash. 
They point to Vinson’s first official action 
after the inquiry was approved: applica- 
tion to Attorney General Clark for the 
name of a lawyer to conduct the in- 
vestigation. These Republicans insist that 
Clark would not furnish an unbiased at- 
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torney to dig up possible scandal in the 
Truman Administration, Meanwhile, the 
upcoming investigation is slowing Secre- 
tary Johnson’s plans to reorganize and 
unify the military agencies. He tells 
friends that now he needs a person of 
the highest skill to be his Congressional 
contact. 


Gray’s Busy Day 

This is the inside story on how Gordon 
Gray was named Army Secretary (see 
page 20). Truman and Secretary John- 
son decided Gray was the man for the 
job. Johnson assured the President that 
the North Carolinian would accept. Gray 
was flying from West Point to Washing- 
ton when the White House announce- 
ment was made. Assistant Secretary 
Tracy Voorhees met Gray at Washington 
airport to tell him of his appointment— 
the first the prospect knew of it. Gray 
was noncommittal, There followed sev- 
eral hours of indecision, Gray then was 
called over to see Truman, at which time 
he was told what was expected of him 
and what authority he would have. A 
conference with Johnson followed, after 
which Gray announced he would accept 
with pleasure. The sigh of relief was 
heard from the White House to the 
Pentagon. 


Political Notes 

Charles P. Taft, brother of Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, already is stump- 
ing for his brother's reelection next year. 
He’s concentrating his efforts in the pro- 
Democratic northern industrial sections 
of the state . .. A man to watch in Penn- 
sylvania is youthful ex-State Sen. Weldon 
Heyburn. He’s wealthy and handsome— 
and acceptable to all factions of the 
strife-torn GOP in Pennsylvania. Cur- 
rently state auditor general, he is the 
personal choice of Gov. James Duff to be 
the next governor, whatever happens to 
Duff's own fortunes . . . The Administra- 
tion is building up Agriculture Under 
Secretary Loveland to run against Senator 
Hickenlooper of Iowa next year. Hicken- 
looper also may face opposition in the 
GOP primary from Governor Beardsley 
or former Governor Blue. 


Another Eisenhower 

Some Kansas Republicans are bringing 
a lot of pressure to bear on Milton S. 
Eisenhower, the general’s younger broth- 
er, to run for the 1950 governorship nomi- 
nation, The name of the president of 
Kansas State College has been kicked 
around in Kansas politics since 1943, 
when he went back home to accept the 


college job. Kansas GOP leaders say 
that Eisenhower could go to the 1952 
convention “at least as a favorite-son can- 
didate for the GOP Presidential nomina- 
tion.” A close friend of Arthur H. Van- 
denberg Jr. and Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, Milton also is a hot prospect to 
be the next president of the University 
of Michigan when the present president 
retires in a year or two, 


Trivia 

Congressional mail these days is bear- 
ing down more heavily on economy than 
any other subject . . . Among the thou- 
sands of clippings of editorials on the 
Hoover recommendations received at the 
commission offices, only three so far have 
expressed any opposition to the proposals 
. . . A civilian scientist who did some 
investigating of the “flying saucers” for 
the Air Force and came back with a 
report that they were “atomic flying ma- 
chines” is now regularly visiting a psy- 
chiatrist . . . Justice William O. Douglas 
tells friends that the traditional Supreme 
Court public-relations policy of remote- 
ness and austerity should be loosened. 
He believes the press should have { eer 
access to the justices and that the court 
needs more interpretative reporting. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

The prospect of doubling Soviet veto 
power on the UN Security Council is a 
big factor in Western hesitation to recog- 
nize the Chinese Communist government. 
The UN charter specifically names China 
as one of the five permanent council 
members . . . British intelligence hints 
that the Chinese Red delegation which 
came to the Prague Cominform meeting 
is pressing hard for Soviet recognition 
and for a supply of technicians from 
Eastern Europe . . . U.S. observers be- 
lieve that the current Greek guerrilla 
offensive, involving heavy artillery of 
Soviet manufacture, is intended to im- 
prove Russia’s bargaining power in any 
negotiations with the West over Greece. 
Meanwhile the Yugoslavs have enlarged 
the staff of their legation in Athens, pre- 
sumably in expectation of increased 
diplomatic activity there. 


Red Slowdown in China 

Chinese Communist leaders tell U. S. 
officials in China that the promptness 
and thoroughness of the Kuomintang 
collapse took them by surprise. They 
expected a more gradual conquest, which 
would have allowed more time to con- 
solidate gains and to prepare for the 
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establishment of a central Communist 
government. The Reds now have slowed 
down primarily to rest, reorganize, and 
bring up fresh transport and supplies. 
The classic reason why military com- 
manders usually fear to halt a victorious 
sweep doesn’t exist in China. The 
Nationalists are incapable of taking ad- 
vantage of such a respite to organize 
effective resistance. At the same time the 
Communists are having real difficulty in 
finding competent personnel to handle 
the affairs of cities taken over by the 
party, which developed as an agrarian 
movement. The Reds have even been 
having trouble with the relatively simple 
problems of street cleaning and garbage 
removal, 


Press Crackdown in Russia 

U.S. and other correspondents in Mos- 
cow are being subjected to severe new 
restrictions. Tours to points of interest 
(factories, schools, collective farms), 
which always were enlightening despite 
official surveillance, have been termi- 
nated, Interviews, formerly infrequent, 
now are practically nonexistent. The 
censor, once available for advice or ex- 
planation, has been withdrawn from con- 
tact with newsmen. These developments 
leave foreign embassies, the Russian 
press, books, the theater, and hotel gos- 
sip as the main news sources for foreign 
journalists. 


Moves in Southeast Asia 

The British are pleased that the U. S. 
is showing “belated” interest in South- 
east Asia. They hope American technical 
and economic assistance may be pro- 
vided to help build a firm anti-Commu- 
nist economy from India to Malaya. 
Meanwhile they'll try to lay the ground- 
work for a federation of Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Borneo, Sarawak, and Hong Kong, 
which eventually would have dominion 
status. The British aim is to try to forge 
an anti-Communist defensive mutual-aid 
arrangement between this group and 
Indonesia, Indo-China, Burma, Thailand, 
and the Philippines. It’s believed inclu- 
sion of Hong Kong in a separate com- 
monwealth setup would combat propa- 
ganda about British colonialism in the 
Far East. It might also permit Nehru to 
join other commonwealth Prime Ministers 
in a declaration that Hong Kong’s in- 
violability is in the common good. 


Foreign Notes 

Paul-Henri Spaak, the Belgian Pre- 
mier, is playing the leading role in prep- 
arations for the unification of Western 
Europe. He’s making his mark as “pos- 
sibly the ablest man in public office 
in Europe,” in the words of one of the 
most experienced U.S. diplomats .. . 
More than 4,000 Germans opposed to 
communism are known to have disap- 
peared from Berlin since the occupation 
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began. Their families have received no 
word from them. It’s estimated that 
thousands of others without close rela- 
tives have disappeared unreported . . . 
Trade-union leaders in Poland who op- 
pose government-sponsored speed-ups 
are being sent to forced-labor camps. 


Vv 


Ever-Normal Payrolls 

One of the President’s economic ad- 
visers is mulling over a revolutionary 
plan to adapt the Commodity Credit 
Corp. loan principle to industry in case of 
a depression. Supplementing public- 
works projects, it would work this way: 
Manufacturers of durable and semidu- 
rable goods like autos and electrical ap- 
pliances who could show that their pay- 
rolls exceeded 30% of production costs 
would keep on turning out products. 
Products not sold would go into bonded 
warehouses, with the Federal govern- 
ment advancing from 90 to 100% of the 
cost against warehouse receipts. The 
theory behind the plan is that while pub- 
lic-works projects put about a third of 
their cost directly into workers’ pockets, 
some manufacturing operations put up 
to 50% into cash payrolls. 


GOP Farm Policy 

Republican members of Congressional 
agriculture committees are having dif- 
ficulty getting together on a price-support 
policy, There’d been plans to counter 
Democratic publicity in connection with 
the Des Moines farm meeting by issuing 
a statement against the controversial 
flexible price-support features of the 
Aiken-Hope Act and in favor of a flat 90%- 
of-parity deal, However, Senator Aiken, 
who authored the 69-90% sliding-scale 
formula effective in 1950, wouldn’t go 
along, He said it would be a repudiation 
of GOP long-range farm policy. Mean- 
while the Republican National Commit- 
tee has quietly set up in Kansas City an 
agriculture-division office headed by Clar- 
ence E. Hill, veteran Kansas newsman 
and political expert. His job will be to 
check on what the Midwestern farmer 
is thinking—and suggest what the GOP 
ought to do about it. 


Business Footnotes 

Commerce Secretary Sawyer has 
bounced back as a close adviser to the 
President on business and economic prob- 
lems. He’s now expected to remain in his 
job for another year . . . A new low in 
wheat prices is expected in midsummer 
as the bumper crop is harvested . . . AFL 
building-trades unions are planning to 
boycott installation work of “semifinished” 
prefabricated houses unless contractors 
give assurance that union labor will be 
employed for plastering, painting, wiring, 
and plumbing. These often are done by 
the home buyers themselves . . . Sales 
of new life insurance so far this year are 


topping 1947 and 1948 records . . . The 
Interior Department is giving experi- 
mental summer-vacation jobs on the Al- 
can highway to 50 selected college 
students. If they work out better than 
itinerant laborers, the department will 
employ many students next year. . . 
Government biologists fear the whale is 
vanishing. Despite international regula- 
tions to limit the annual catch, the sup- 
ply of whales is dangerously low for the 
once important industry. 


vW 

Movie Notes 

Harold Lloyd will appear personally in 
a new film planned for production late 
this year. Success of the reissues of some 
of his old-time hits persuaded him. . . 
Columbia is grooming young John Derek 
for stardom but will keep him from vil- 
lainous roles such as his bow in “Knock 
on Any Door.” His next will be the lead 
in “Swords of Sherwood Forest,” origi- 
nally scheduled for Cornel Wilde . . . 
Ronald Colman’s first film stint since he 
won an Oscar for “A Double Life” two 
years ago will be in a comedy called 
“Champagne for Caesar.” It will be pro- 
duced this summer . . . The high cost of 
cartoon production is forcing the anima- 
tor specialists to make at least an occa- 
sional regular film. Following Disney's 
lead, puppeteer George Pal will invade 
the live-action field with a comedy titled 
“Ruppert IT” co-starring Jimmy Durante 
and Terry Moore. 


Radio Lines 

Mr. Ace and Jane, just dropped by 
CBS, will turn up as a fifteen-minute 
television show three times a week on 
NBC . . . Edgar Bergen is creating a new 
dummy for his new monthly television 
program. It won't replace Charlie Mc- 
Carthy but will needle him . . . There'll 
be more audience-participation shows 
next season than ever before. At least 
four new ones are all set and lined up 
with sponsors . . . NBC is auditioning a 
quarter-hour series co-starring Dorothy 
Kirsten and Frank Sinatra . . . After 
carrying the sponsorless comedy show 
Life With Luigi for a year, CBS will fold 
it up this month . . . With a drastic re- 
trenchment wave hitting all the networks, 
summer replacement shows will be even 
more modest than usual. 


Miscellany 

Gen. Lucius Clay is working on a his- 
tory of his Berlin assignment . . . William 
H. Lawrence, New York Times Washing- 
ton reporter, is taking a leave of absence 
to help write the memoirs of Walter 
Bedell Smith, ex-ambassador to Russia 
... Mrs. Smith turned down a $20,000 
offer for a series of four magazine articles 
on her housekeeping experiences at the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow. She wanted 
to avoid publicity. 
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“EVER HEAR THE STORY ABOUT THE FIVE CATS?” 


Jake, our foreman, told us the story the day he found us 
shooting the breeze on the job. We wanted to know some- 
thing—and we wanted to know bad. We’d seen an insurance 
man around the plant, and now some guys were sledging out 
the wall right in the side of the building. Why? For a door? 
A door leading nowhere? It just didn’t make sense. 

“Listen, you guys,” Jake said. “I’ll tell you about that 
hole—and then you get back to work. Ever hear the story of 
the five cats? Gent had a cat—and he cut a hole in the side 
of the wall so the cat could get in and out. Then, like cats 
do, she had four kittens and he cut four more little holes be- 
side the big one. 

“Friend of his said, ‘Listen, Joe, you’re crazy. One door’s 
enough for them kittens.’ 

“ *Not in this house,’ says Joe, “When I say scat, I mean 
SCAT?” 

Well, we were dumb, I guess. We still didn’t get it. “Ever 
think what would happen if there was an explosion over 
there in the paint shop?” Jake asks. “You guys would jump 
a mile—and then you’d start running. But where? Only 


place you could run is back through the paint shop. See 
what I mean?” 


We saw. 

So then Jake says, “Now don’t get me wrong. There ain’t 
g0ing to be an explosion. Not with all them ventilators and 
stuff they’ve put in. But the old man ain’t taking any chances. 


So he’s sinking fifteen hundred bucks in that door. And for 
what? To keep you guys safe. Now, will you get back to 
work?” 

tt * * * 

You won’t find the words, catastrophe survey, in a Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance policy. Seeing that these sur- 
veys are made when needed is just one of the many ways 
Liberty Mutual is cooperating with management and labor 
to keep workers safe on the job. 
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> The May drop in industrial production was greater than 
government economists had expected. Preliminary estimates 
indicate that the Federal Reserve Board index for that month 
may be as low as 173—six points down from April and 22 from 
last November's high (see page 62). 

The increase in unemployment is beginning to disturb the Ad- 
ministration. Although employment also is increasing, job op- 
portunities are not keeping pace with growth of the labor 
force. The disparity is widening steadily. 

Truman’s more conservative advisers remain basically optimis- 
tic, however. They feel the readjustment has not gone beyond 
a healthy point, although they would be happier if it were re- 
flected more in lower prices, less in unemployment. They are 
urging the President not to be panicked into a major antide- 
flation program. 


Truman is impressed by this argument, particularly since it 
comes from those who called the turn correctly early this year. 
But unless the decline soon levels off, he will face growing 
labor pressure for a strong antidepression program. 
Wait-and-see is still the prevailing attitude in Congress—on 
both sides of the aisle. This feeling, as much as any other, 
makes adjournment no later than early August seem sure. 


> More Fair Deal measures appear slated for shelving until 
the next session of Congress. 

Federal aid to education, passed by the Senate, seems likely 
to bog down in the House Labor Committee. Provisions grant- 
ing health care and transportation assistance to parochial 
schools are being demanded by a majority of the House group. 
The Barden bill, approved by a subcommittee, omits this, and 
even the Senate version making this optional with the states 
is unsatisfactory to certain House members. 

Fear of increasing payroll taxes while the economy is declin- 
ing may stymie the new social-security expansion bill. How- 
ever, even without new legislation, the payroll deduction rate 
goes up 1% next January. 

Disagreement between Senate and House may tie up the gov- 
ernment reorganization bill indefinitely. Senate conferees are 
holding out for a one-house veto of any Presidential reorgani- 
zation program, but House members insist on the more liberal 
requirement for veto by both branches of Congress. 


> Senator O’Mahoney’s bill clarifying the Clayton Act with 
respect to absorption of freight costs by manufacturers is 
slated for quick approval. Already passed by the Senate, it 
should clear the House very soon. 


Although not a Fair Deal measure, the bill has not been op- 
posed by antitrust experts in the Justice Department and will 
be signed by the President. 


> Republicans are groping for an attractive alternative to the 
Administration farm program. They feel that they are fighting 
for the farm vote and that something more than denunciations 


of Secretary Brannan’s cash-subsidy plan is needed if they 
are to win. 


The tentative GOP approach envisages the large-scale diver- 
sion of surplus farm products to new uses. As roughly sketched 
by Republican strategists, such a program would: 


(1) Convert surplus grains and starchy commodities into 
alcohol for blending with gasoline; (2) sponsor development 
of new industries using agricultural products and locate them 
in rural areas; (3) provide for government stockpiling of food, 
feed, and natural fiber, both for national security purposes 
and as a means of maintaining stable livestock production; (4) 
stimulate exports by a two-price system favoring nations short 
of dollars and perhaps by outright loans of commodities to 
needy countries. 


» Secretary of Defense Johnson is still determined to control 
disruptive elements in the armed forces. His recent order end- 
ing “policy and propriety” censorship by public information 
offices was not a retreat. 

Henceforth, the three service secretaries will be required to 
control factional strife. Reasonable argument won't be barred, 
but undermining of fixed policy will be considered mutinous 
and treated as such. 


Military budget policy is being reshaped at the Pentagon. 
Henceforth, division of funds among the three services will 


be in terms of their roles in the war plans approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Total expenditures for national security probably won't be 
shaved much, but progress in unification insures more defense 
per tax dollar. 


> U. S. policy on China is on a day-to-day basis. 


Eventual recognition of a new Chinese government will de- 
pend on the form in which it is established. If, as is likely, the 
Communists hold elections for a new political consultative 
conference, U.S. recognition might follow. At any rate, it will 
be many months before a central government can be created. 


State Department officials see the possibility of limited trade 
with Communist China, but they will leave the initiative to 
the Chinese. 


Nationalist China’s latest emissary to the U.S., Dr. Kan 
Chieh-hou, has been politely received in Washington, but his 
mission will probably bear little fruit. American officials are 
skeptical over reports that the low morale of Nationalist troops 
is rising. 


> Strengthening the U. S. merchant marine by legislation may 
be tried during the next session of Congress. Senator Mag- 
nuson’s special investigation next month will dramatize prob- 
lems of the maritime industry, and corrective legislation will 
be developed. 


Army and Navy transport fleets will be closely scrutinized. 
Magnuson claims money could be saved if commercial carriers 
handled military cargoes. 


Foreign-flag registry of American-owned ships also will be 
studied carefully. CIO unions are exerting pressure to halt this 
practice, which weakens their grip on the industry. 
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What is an ‘oil man '? 












1152 different kinds of jobs are 
required at Shell to supply you with 
the petroleum products you need 
—when and where you need them. 

















A wall, a tree, a rope, sums up the story of 
three blind Hindus who tried to “see” an elephant 
by touch. One felt its side, and said “A wall.” One 
touched a leg and said, “A tree”. . . and one thought 
its tail a rope. Most of us, touching petroleum at a 
few spots, have only a limited picture of an “oil 
man.” 





Here’s your clue: Among the unusual jobs at 
Shell is that of paleontologist, involving study of 
fossil remains as clues to new oil fields. An “oil man” 
may be a chemist ...a truck driver... a riveter... 
or a pretty secretary. But all are working to make 
the energy of oil more useful to more and more 


people. 


A forward-looking company 
serves all 4: 








Go as high as you like — Among Shell’s oil 
men are pilots who inspect pipelines quickly and 
efficiently from the air. They, like Shell account- 
ants, machinists, salesmen, clerks, are encouraged 
to study the job “just ahead,” and be ready to ad- 
vance to better positions when opportunity comes, 





You know this ‘‘oil man’’ best because he’s 
the friendly service station dealer in your own 
neighborhood. He is your day-to-day contact with 
the oil business. Over 30,000 employees back him 
up at Shell—all “oil men,” though they work at 
1152 different kinds of jobs to serve you. 


Consumer 
Community 
Employees 
Shareholders 





SHELL OIL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
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Reds in Heads and Under Beds 


From New York to California, Amer- 

ica’s press sang one theme song last 
week, In headlines, news stories, and 
feature pieces this theme was incessantly 
repeated: There were spies in the parlor, 
Communists in the kitchen, and Com- 
munist spies in the cellar. Only President 
Truman was unconcerned. Just a desire 
for headlines, he said, casually brushing 
aside the week’s top news: 
>In New York the trial of Alger Hiss 
for perjury put on the record a story 
of wholesale Communist espionage in 
the ’30s, In the same courthouse eleven 
Communist leaders defended themselves 
against charges that they had taught the 
violent overthrow of the government. 
>In Washington the trial of Judith Cop- 
lon publicized secret FBI reports naming 
top-rank Hollywood celebrities as Com- 
munists, and the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities resumed its hear- 
ings, 
> David E. Lilienthal, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, was under 
Senatorial fire, charged with laxity in 
guarding America’s atomic secrets. 
>The National Education Association, 
backed by the prestige of Columbia Uni- 
versity President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
urged that Communist teachers be ex- 
cluded from the nation’s schools. 
PIn Sacramento, Calif., a legislative 
committee issued a list of several hundred 
Communist “appeasers” in the movie 
colony. 

But were these tons of newsprint and 
hogsheads of type educating the average 
spyproof American in the ways of the 
Communist fifth column? Or were they 
merely creating boredom and confusion? 
For editors, the question was academic. 
As long as the Communist hand con- 
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tinued to dip into the till of American 
security, the “red menace” would be 
important news. 


HISS TRIAL: 


Chambers and Perjury 


Calmly, almost apathetically, Whit- 
taker Chambers had admitted on the 
stand in a New York Federal court that 
he perjured himself when he first told a 
grand jury about his activities in the 
Communist underground during the late 
30s and about his relations with the de- 
fendant Alger Hiss. 

Under the noisy, rancorous cross-ex- 
amination of defense counsel Lloyd Paul 
Stryker, the government’s star witness 
had agreed that he failed to reveal that 
he was a.spy until he was forced to, and 
that he said nothing about Hiss turning 
over to him typewritten copies and ab- 
stracts of highly secret State Department 
documents for transmission to Col. Boris 
Bykoff, a Soviet secret agent in New York 
(NEWSWEEK, June 13). 

Last week, under redirect examination, 
Chambers explained why he had com- 
mitted these perjuries, 

“I had two purposes,” said Chambers, 
phrasing his words carefully. “First, to 
disclose in part and paralyze the Com- 
munist conspiracy. The other was to pro- 
tect from injury, so far as I could, the 
persons involved with me in that con- 
spiracy in the past.* Any revelation in- 








*Under prodding from Judge Samuel Kaufman, 
Chambers named as the other members of his Wash- 
ington underground the late Harry Dexter White, 
then an Assistant Treasury Secretary; Henry Julian 
Wadleigh, a former State Department economist; 
William Ward Pigman, a former government chem- 
ist; and Franklin Victor Reno, a mathematician for- 
merly employed at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds. 





~~ 
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In the headlines: Jumbled together were spies, Communists, fellow travelers, and fabulous figures. 
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Chintz and old linen 


Petantila Elise: 
Priscilla Hiss: 


volves injury. But there are degrees of 
injury, and I sought to keep them from 
the ultimate consequences of what they 
had done. I was particularly anxious not 
to injure Mr. Hiss any more than neces- 
sary because of our past friendship . . . 
Rather than to reveal the extent of his 
activities and those of others, I chose to 
jeopardize myself.” 

When Whittaker Chambers stepped 
off the witness stand last Thursday, the 
groundwork of the government's perjury 
case against Alger Hiss had been laid. 
Could the government present corrobora- 
tive evidence to prove that (1) Hiss had 
turned over secret papers to Chambers 
and (2) that he had seen Chambers after 
Jan. 1, 1937? 

That afternoon the prosecution called 
seventeen witnesses to prove this indict- 
ment. 

Chambers had testified that he bor- 
rowed $400 from Hiss in November 1937 
to buy a car. A Washington bank execu- 
tive testified that on Nov. 19, 1937, Mrs. 
Hiss had withdrawn that sum from her 
bank. An officer of the Schmidt Motor 
Co. testified that four days later Mrs. 
Esther Chambers bought a Ford sedan 
from him, paying $486 in cash. 

Chambers had testified that on orders 
from Colonel Bykoff, he had given Alger 
Hiss a Bokhara rug in 1936, in payment 
for his services to the Soviet Union. Hiss 
admitted the existence of the rug but 
claimed it had been given to him in 1935. 
Prof. Meyer Schapiro of Columbia Uni- 
versity testified that he had purchased 
four Bokhara rugs for Chambers and that 
the ex-spy had paid him in full. A rug 
dealer identified the sales slip, dated 
Dec. 23, 1936. 

One after another, witnesses identi- 
fied letters and papers, all typewritten in 
the late ’30s by one of the Hisses. (Later 
in the trial these would be compared 
with the typewritten copies of State De- 
partment documents to prove connection 
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between Chambers and Hiss.) One after 
another, these witnesses wove a circum- 
stantial net about the defendant Hiss. 

Enter the Wife: On Friday morning 
the government struck a heavy blow at 
the defense contention that Alger Hiss 
had never seen Chambers after Jan, 1, 
1937: It called Mrs. Esther Chambers to 
the stand. A simply dressed woman, wear- 
ing rimless spectacles and no make-up, 
Mrs. Chambers looked like a Quaker 
schoolmarm. Only her toughened hands 
gave a clue to her present occupation as 
manager of a 300-acre farm. Speaking 
softly but with quiet authority, she re- 
called with a wealth of detail her many 
meetings with Alger and Priscilla Hiss. 

She recalled the color and pattern of 
the wallpaper in one Hiss home, listed 
the furniture on each of three floors, and 
told of a chintz bedspread which Mrs. 
Hiss had bought at a sale. She described 
their other homes and gave personal de- 
tails of their home life. She remembered 
a New Year’s party at the Hiss home on 
Dec. 31, 1937—twelve months after the 
date set in the indictment. She mentioned 
a wedding-anniversary party earlier that 
month to which the Hisses brought a bot- 
tle of champagne. 

“What was your last name?” Judge 
Kaufman asked. 

“We never had a last name,” Mrs. 
Chambers answered. 

“Your husband testified that you were 
known as Crosley,” the judge challenged. 

“Oh, no. . .” spectators cried out, cor- 


recting Kaufman's error. He subsided as 
he had on other occasions when his recol- 
lection of testimony was faulty. 

Mrs. Chambers said casually that Pris- 
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Esther Chambers: Convincing detail 


cilla Hiss did “not like ice cream.” Iden- 
tifying both of the Hisses as they sat side 
by side in the courtroom, she recalled 
that she had met them in Washington in 
the spring of 1934 when her first child 
was 9 months old. The Chambers couple 
had moved into the Hiss 28th Street 
apartment, and later the two families had 
tried joint housekeeping in the Hisses’ 
P Street home in Georgetown, she testi- 
fied. “Pleasant as it was to be together, 
we decided we'd better have separate 
households.” 

When the Chamberses moved to Balti- 
more, the Hisses gave them a patched 
rug, a table, and a toy cabinet which 
Timmie, Priscilla’s son by an earlier mar- 
riage, had outgrown. On one visit to the 
Hiss home the Chambers baby “wet the 
floor,” Esther Chambers told the court. 
“Priscilla gave me a lovely old linen tow- 
el to use as a diaper.” In return, Mrs. 
Chambers painted pictures for the Hisses, 
including a landscape and portrait ol 
Timmie. 

Late Friday afternoon Stryker took up 
the cross-examination. Snarling and 
shouting, he tried to force Mrs. Cham- 
bers into contradicting the story she had 
told under direct examination. Pale but 
in control of herself, the witness fought 
back. When court adjourned for the 
week end, her testimony remained un 
shaken, to plague the defense. 


COPLON TRIAL: 


Let Justice Be Done 


Fiat justitia ruat coelum. 

Judge Albert L. Reeves last week stood 
by the ancient Roman precept: “Let 
justice be done though the heavens 
should fall.” Government attorneys had 
protested angrily that, if they were 
forced to produce in open court the 
secret documents which 27-year-old 
Judith Coplon was charged with having 
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stolen for Soviet Russia, the national 
security would be endangered. They had 
even intimated that, rather than make 
the documents public, they would prefer 
to drop the case against the dark-eyed 
former Justice Department analyst. 

The courtly, white-haired jurist was 
unmoved, Fiat justitia ruat coelum. “The 
jury is entitled to know all the facts,” 
he ruled. Any other course would be 
prejudicial to Miss Coplon. 

So the accused’s lawyer at the Wash- 
ington trial, the bull-throated, belligerent 
Archibald Palmer, was permitted to read 
the documents, while his client sat near 
him nervously twirling her dark hair, Al- 
though the heavens didn’t fall, nor was 
the national security endangered, the 
government nevertheless squirmed, and 
with reason. 
> FBI files consisting of scraps of in- 
formation that had never been evaluated, 
including admitted gossip and pal- 
pably untrue rumors, were made 
public, and the bureau was made 
to appear irresponsible. The files 
had been accumulated in line with 
the FBI’s vacuum-cleaner _ tech- 
nique, which consists of sweeping 
up all the data G-men can find be- 
fore any attempt to separate the 
fact and the fiction; and they were 
never meant for outside eyes. 
> Several suspected Communists 
und sympathizers, whose telephone 
wires had been tapped by the FBI, 
were apprised of the fact. 
> Russian and American Commu- 
nist agents were handed clues that 
might help them learn the identity 
of FBI counteragents. 

Sweepings: One of the docu- 
ments indicated that an FBI in- 
formant may have managed to get 
into the Russian Embassy in Wash- 
ington. Another revealed that 
among those considered either 
Communists or fellow travelers by 
FBI informants were former Prof. 
Clyde R. Miller of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia; Norman Corwin, former- 
ly of the Columbia Broadcasting System; 
screen writers John Howard Lawson, 
Ruth McKenney, and Dorothy Parker, 
and Hollywood screen stars Edward G. 
Robinson, Sylvia Sidney, Fredric March, 
and March’s wife, Florence Eldridge. A 
third disclosed that Bernard Koten, re- 
search director of the American-Russian 
Institute was suspected of having sup- 
plied the NKVD with information. A 
fourth reported the discovery of a Rus- 
sian spy, Eugenio Chavez alias E. Orta, 
at the White Sands, N. M., guided-mis- 
sile proving grounds. 

Still others asserted: 
>In 1947 Amtorg, the Soviet trading 
corporation, managed to spirit crates 
filled with atomic-research implements 
past American port officials and ship 
them to Russia without a license. In the 
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shipments were _ radiation - detection 
equipment and Geiger counters. 

P In 1948, Morton E. Kent, a Russian- 
born former State Department employe, 
was in contact with a suspected Soviet 
agent, Georges Dimitroff Sotiroff, a Bul- 
garian now employed by the UN as a 
clerk. Kent got in touch with Sotiroff 
through Mrs. Emilie Condon, wife of Dr. 
Edward U. Condon, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

The report on Kent was perhaps the 
most sensational of all, for Dr. Condon 
had once been characterized by a House 
subcommittee on Un-American Activities 
as “one of the weakest links in our atomic 
security” He vehemently denied that his 
wife was guilty of any wrongdoing. She 
had met both Kent and Sotiroff at 


meetings of a church group which was 
planning to help rebuild Europe’s war- 
devastated libraries, he said. Later Kent 
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Atomic Fireworks 


called her to ask for Sotiroff’s address. 

The FBI was “dishonest,” Dr. Condon 
charged. It was being “ridiculous.” 

At the Justice Department there was 
no comment on Dr. Condon’s accusa- 
tions. FBI men were too busy trying to 
find out why, only the week before, Kent 
had slashed his throat and thrown him- 
self in the Potomac. 


THE ATOM: 


Mr. A. and Mr. H. 


To the spectators in the Senate caucus 
room last week, the big question was: 
Who was Mr. “A”? Whether “A” should 
be identified became for a while the cen- 
tral question in the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee’s investiga- 
tion into charges that David E. Lilienthal 
had been guilty of “incredible misman- 
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agement” as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Republican Sen. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, author of the charges against 
Lilienthal, had brought the matter up 
when he introduced the case of an un- 
named AEC employe, who had drafted 
important atomic reports to the joint com- 
mittee, including “one of the hottest doc- 
uments ever assembled.” Hickenlooper 
charged that, despite the fact that the 
man had been suspended as the result of 
an FBI loyalty checkup, the commission 
had reinstated him. He said the case of 
“A” was the first of a score he planned to 
bring up as evidence that Lilienthal had 
permitted the AEC to become infiltrated 
by “persons of Communist leanings.” 

At this point the AEC boss, red-eyed 
and hoarse after three days under the 
klieg lights, blew up. “My fears of 
smearing by innuendo have been 

. . confirmed,” Lilienthal declared. 
“In this particular case ... an 
anonymous letter was received . . . 
An FBI investigation turned up a 
derogatory statement. The man who 
made the statement admitted under 
oath that it wasn’t so. . .” 

For five closed sessions the main 
investigation was sidetracked while 
the committee members argued 
whether loyalty cases such as that 
of “A” should be probed in open 
session as Hickenlooper insisted. 
Late Friday they decided by a 
9-to-8 vote that they should not. 
Hickenlooper asserted that the de- 
cision placed a “complete block on 
the personnel phase of my case.” 

Evaluation: The least emo- 
tional evaluation of Lilienthal’s 
qualifications came from a mem- 
ber of the commission itself—Lewis 
L. Strauss, a Republican, a rear 
admiral during the war, the only 
businessman member, and the only 
one ever to dissent on AEC de- 
cisions (twelve of some 509 times). 
Hickenlooper had charged the commis- 
sion with a “serious breach of security” 
in shipping radioisotopes to Norway last 
April. Strauss had in effect agreed, de- 
claring that the action violated the Mc- 
Mahon Act prohibition against releasing 
such material until there were “effective 
and enforceable safeguards against the 
use of atomic energy for destructive pur- 
poses.” Then Rep. Henry M. Jackson of 
Washington asked Strauss: 

“Do you feel that considering the 
steps taken by the commission in this in- 
stance, that the commission was guilty of 
incredible mismanagement?” 

Strauss: “No, I think this was an error 
in judgment, It had nothing to do with 
management.” 

Jackson: “Do you think the commis- 
sion is inefficient? . . .” 

Strauss: “. . . My feeling is that we 
have done in many respects a remark- 
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ably fine job, that we have made a 
number of mistakes.” 

Jackson: “Do you think the chairman 
.. » has done a good job?” 

Strauss: “I do not think I personally 
could have done a better job.” 

Here Rep. Melvin Price of Illinois 
asked the witness: “Do you know of 
anyone who could have done a better 
job?” 

Strauss: “I have a long list of people, 
acquaintances, some of whom I think a 
great deal more of than I do myself. 
Some of them could do a better job than 
I could.” 


PROBES: 


House Committee Tune-Up 


Quiescent since the Democratic Party 
took over Congress last January, the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee hauled up the red-ball flag last week 
and skated into the headlines: 
> Loren Haas, Joseph J. Franey, and his 
wife Leona testified that in 1945, work- 
ing with the FBI, they had built an “air- 
tight” case against Andrei Schevchenko, 
a Soviet purchasing agent who attempted 
to buy secret aircraft data from them. 
But, the three witnesses added, no action 
was taken against the Russian because 
of State Department “appeasement.” 
When the FBI was ready to move in on 
Schevchenko, Haas claimed, word came 
that “Mr. Byrnes says we can’t touch 
him.”* 
> Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, Robert R. 
Davis, and Dr. David J. Bohm—all former 
Manhattan Project physicists—reopened 
the committee’s atomic-espionage probe 
which was dropped last year. Lomanitz, 
an associate professor at Fisk University, 
and Bohm, an assistant professor at 
Princeton, both refused to “incriminate or 
degrade” themselves by affirming or de- 
nying Communist Party membership. 
Davis testified that Lomanitz had _ re- 
cruited him into the party. But after at- 
tending several meetings and listening to 
the talk of girls with “thick glasses and 
empty faces,” Davis dropped out. 

For the time being, at least, the House 
committee seemed merely to be limber- 
ing up. 


BEER: 
Wabash Stein Song 


Since repeal there have been only two 
kinds of beer in Indiana—Democratic and 
Republican—and Hoosiers have been 
forced to drink the way they voted, As 
long as the state was Democratic, so was 
the beer. When it went Republican, the 
heer did too. 

It was Democratic Gov. Paul V. Mc- 





iix-Secretary of State James F. Byres denied 
hat he had ever interfered in the Schevchenko case. 
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Nutt who politicalized the beer in Indi- 
ana. In 1933, with the help of a com- 
placent legislature, he limited the num- 
ber of beer importers to fifteen and the 
number of wholesalers to one for each 
20,000 inhabitants. Then he arranged to 
have licenses awarded only to Demo- 
cratic faithful. With competition so 
rigidly limited, the politicians who re- 
ceived the licenses were able to make 
vast profits. 

Although the law banned political con- 
tributions by importers and wholesalers, 
the Republicans charged that it was 
widely violated. They raised such an up- 
roar and whipped up so much public 
sentiment that in 1939 the legislature 
abolished the importer setup and wiped 
out the limit on wholesalers. 

How Beer to My Heart: In 1944, 
however, with election of a Republican 
governor, Ralph F. Gates, the GOP had 
some second thoughts about the politicali- 
zation of beer. The legislature abruptly 
canceled the licenses of all beer whole- 
salers and set about issuing new licenses. 
This time, naturally, it was Republicans 
who received them. 

The Democrats foamed in outrage. 
Again the public pressure mounted. In 
1947 Gates forced the legislature to pass 
a reform bill, which enabled a few Demo- 
crats to get licenses too. 

A year later the cycle was completed. 
A Democrat, Henry F. Schricker, was 
elected to succeed Gates. The parched 
Democrats made the inevitable switch. 
They started clamoring to have the li- 
censes taken away from the Republicans. 
Democratic State Chairman Ira Hay- 


maker announced that he would break up 





the GOP monopoly and “divorce beer and 
politics.” 

By last week, however, it was becom- 
ing clear that Haymaker’s idea of divorce 
was to force the Republican wholesalers 
into shotgun weddings with Democrats. 
The Republicans were being ordered to 
let the Democrats buy into their busi- 
nesses, on pain of losing their licenses. 

Haymaker’s alternative to both Demo- 
cratic beer and Republican beer thus was 
a bipartisan brew. Schricker said that it 
was “aimed sincerely at ending political- 
party control of the beer business.” The 
Indianapolis Star disagreed, claiming that 
it would merely succeed in dividing the 
political control. And to most Hoosiers, a 
glass of nonpartisan beer would probably 
have been more refreshing. 


THE ARMY: 


Mr. Secretary 


When a friend recently dressed down 
Under Secretary of the Army Gordon 
Gray for working too hard and endanger- 
ing his health, Gray replied apologeti- 
cally: “Well, I'm taking Sundays off now.” 
Gray is also the sort of man who, in the 
midst of some departure ceremonies at a 
North Carolina airport not long ago, 
stalked off across the field to shake hands 
with two military police motorcyclists 
who had led his cavalcade throughout a 
rainy day. 

However, even among the insiders, few 
believed that the Winston-Salem, N. C., 
newspaper and radio-station owner stood 
much chance of becoming Secretary of 
the Army. President Truman had let it 
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Youre Another: When C. B. (Beanie) Baldwin (left), secretary 
of the Progressive Party, refused to swear at a Senate subcommittee 
hearing that he was not a Communist, Sen. James Eastland of 
Vississippi (right) called him a “G.D.S.0.B.” without the abbrevia- 


tion. Baldwin retorted that Eastland was a “narrow-minded bigot.” 
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be known only a week ago that his first 
choice for the post, vacated by Kenneth 
Royall in April, was still Curtis Calder, 
chairman of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co. And Gray was supposed to be per- 
sona non grata to the National Guard as 
the result of a report he signed last year 
recommending that the Guard be fed- 
eralized. 

But last week, when the President sent 
to the Senate his final choice for Secre- 
tary of the Army, it was Gordon Gray. 

A graduate of the University of North 
Carolina and the Yale Law School, Gray 
at 40 will be ore of the youngest top 
officials in Washington. His first Army 
experience came in 1942, when he en- 
listed as a private. He rose to serve as 
a captain in the Twelfth Army Group 
headquarters in Europe. His new job 
will make him boss of Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Army chief of staff, who was his 
chief as commander of the Twelfth Army 
Group. 

Gray’s confirmation by the Senate was 
routine as expected; the National Guard 
announced it would support him “with- 
out reservation.” 


Couple of Other Fellows 


Forty-eight hours after Gordon Gray 
was named Secretary of the Army, he 
and his department were neck-deep in 
hot water. The reason was a Military In- 
telligence Division report on certain per- 
sons being considered for temporary con- 
sulting jobs in Germany. The report, 
front-paged in The New York Times, des- 
ignated Gordon R. Clapp, chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, as “un- 
employable,” presumably because the 
Army doubted his loyalty. 

While red-faced generals fumbled for 
apologies and proclaimed their respect 
for Clapp’s “character, loyalty, integrity, 
and ability,” Gray explained the boner: 
A junior officer had decided Clapp was 
unavailable for the job and had used the 
word “unemployable,” with no reflection 
on the TVA chairman intended. The per- 
son most mystified by the mixup was 
Clapp. He had never heard of the job in 
question, had never been approached 
on it, and wouldn’t have taken it in any 
case. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


Hat Toss in Arkansas 


To the gregarious Harry S, Truman, 
few experiences are more satisfying than 
mingling with his buddies of the first 
world war at the annual reunion of ‘the 
35th Division, Thus last week found the 
President, sporting a gold-handled ebony 
cane and black and white sport shoes, 
striding down the main street of Little 
Rock, Ark., at the head of the parade 
that features the yearly gathering. 
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President Truman: Old friends are the best ones 


While a crowd of 75,000 cheered, his 
former comrades from Battery D, 129th 
Field Artillery—the outfit Captain Tru- 
man commanded in France—marched be- 
hind him. Toting the battery guidon 
was Frank Spina, the President’s Kansas 
City barber, 

After flying out in the Independence 
late Friday, Mr. Truman exuded high 
spirits and astonishing energy as he 
whirled through a business meeting of 
the 35th Division Association, a round of 
handshaking at the Marion Hotel, a din- 
ner,.and a formal ball. Saturday after- 
noon was reserved for more serious busi- 
ness, a nationally broadcast address on 
world peace at a memorial park dedica- 
tion. 

But before that came a stag breaktast 
with the men of Battery D, featuring 
good Missouri ham, red-eye gravy, and 
hominy grits. At this shindig, Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, an honorary member of 
Battery D, threw the Truman hat into 
the 1952 Presidential race. With mouth 
watering, he referred to the high time 
the battery mates would have at the next 
inauguration—“the next time Captain 
Harry is President.” 

Back in Washington Sunday newsmen 
queried the President about this. He re- 
moved his tan fedora, held it up, and 
asked: “You mean this one?” He said: 
“The ring is a long way off yet.” 


LABOR: 


John L. Scene Stealer 


With a flourish of phrases, John L. 
Lewis burst out of the wings onto the 
labor stage last week and grabbed the 
spotlight from the Senate. The curtain 
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had just risen on the debate over repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, but Lewis had 
never been one to respect a script. While 
the audience gasped in the galleries and 
while his supporting cast—the nation’s 
50,000 soft-coal and hard-coal miners— 
gathered about him applauding, he thun- 
dered a dramatic ad lib: 

Starting this Monday, June 13, the 
miners would leave the pits for one week 
for “a stabilizing period of inaction.” The 
move was necessary because “the mag- 
nificent production of the mine workers 
during the current year [had] created 
menacing instability.” It was, of course, 
completely in conformance with the 
United Mine Workers’ “contractual op- 
tions.” 

Startling as was Lewis’s sudden en- 


trance, his reasons for it quickly became 


clear. Coal stockpiles above’ ground 
totaled 65,164,000 tons, enough to supply 
the nation for 52 days, As a result many 
coal miners were working only parttime 
and others had been jobless for weeks. 
By cutting down the stockpile Lewis 
hoped to stabilize employment. 

Arm Twister: At the same time the 
UMW president sought to put the 
squeeze on the coal operators, with whom 
the union is now negotiating new con- 
tracts, Last year, when Lewis managed 
to wangle the best contracts in the 
UMW’s history from the operators, the 
stockpile had been sufficient for only 30 
days, The extra 22-day margin which 
this year’s supply gave them had bol- 
stered the operators’ morale, and they 
were refusing to make more concessions. 

In fact, roared the miners’ boss, the 
operators’ attitude was “grotesque, me- 
dieval, and a shame.” And with that he 
strode off stage. 

When the Senate took over the spot- 
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Sen. Taft: The grin grew bigger 


light again, Robert A. Taft of Ohio was 
grinning broadly, and the Democrats 
supporting repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act were sputtering in rage. For the key 
problem in writing a new labor law was 
what should be done about the Taft- 
Hartley clause giving the President power 
to hand down injunctions against strikes 
imperiling the national health and safety. 
That clause was written specifically with 
Lewis in mind. And, by declaring “a 
stabilizing period of inaction,” Lewis had 
demonstrated that he was as recalcitrant 
as ever, A strike by any other name could 
annoy as much. 

“A strike now isn’t going to help us,” 
sadly remarked Democratic Sen. Elbert 
D. Thomas of Utah, author of the Ad- 
ministration bill repealing the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, “It’s unfortunate,” said Demo- 
cratic Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota. 

Except for the remaining handful of 
Communist labor unions, which had be- 
come Lewis’s principal labor claque even 
though he detested them, the AFL and 
CIO were bitter at the mine leader for 
breaking into the act. Although they 
both still talked bravely of replacing 


Taft-Hartley with the old National Labor | 


Relations Law, they really had long since 
become reconciled to accepting a com- 
promise. Lewis had lessened the possi- 
bility of a satisfactory compromise. 

The Labor Case: Thomas in effect 
had already announced what kind of 
compromise labor—and, consequently, 
the Administration—would like. In his 
speech outlining the repealer, he had 
presented the familiar labor case against 
Taft-Hartley and then outlined the 
choices that faced the Senate: 

1—The Senate could simply pass his 
bill and restore the National Labor Re- 
lations (Wagner) Act. 

2—It could reject his bill and keep the 
Taft-Hartley Act on the books. 

3—It could vote for his bill “as modified 
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by the majority members of the [Senate 
Labor] committee and some members 
from the minority side. I am sure those 
amendments will be considered by the 
Senate as perfecting amendments in 
harmony with the fundamental spirit of 
[my] bill.” 

4—It could pass his bill with the 
amendments suggested by Taft. 

The third choice thus plainly was the 
goal of labor and the Administration. It 
meant keeping some of the features of the 
Taft-Hartley Act like the requirement 
that labor unions bargain in good faith 
and the guarantee of free speech for em- 
ployers. But it also (1) provided for 
government seizure of plants instead of 
Presidential injunctions during national- 
emergency strikes and (2) required man- 
agement as well as unions to sign non- 
Communist affidavits and submit financial 
statements. 

Taft was as dead against the Labor- 
Administration compromise as labor and 
the Administration were opposed to his 
rewrite of the Taft-Hartley Act. And Taft 
had the upper hand. At his press confer- 
ence Harry S. Truman might characterize 
Lewis as just a headline hunter. Even if 
the President were right, the fact re- 
mained: Those headlines weren’t doing 
the Administration any good. 


ECA: 


Hatchets at Hoffman 


Although Congressional axmen operat- 
ing on European Recovery Program ap- 
propriations felt free to damn the pro- 
gram itself roundly, they had generally 
laid off its director Paul Hoffman, an-ad- 
ministrator of acknowledged talent who 
left his lucrative job as an auto execu- 
tive to serve the government, But last 
week members of the Senate ECA Ap- 
propriations subcommittee started shoot- 





Harris & Ewing 
Hoffman was embarrassed 


ing at what they considered an Achilles’ 
heel that made Hoffman legitimate prey. 

Republican Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry 
started needling as_ the hearings 
opened June 8 on the House-approved 
ECA appropriation of $3,568,470,000 for 
ten and a half months. He read a news- 
paper story stating that the ECA had 
earmarked $500,000 to bring European 
officials to the United States to “learn 
government administration” and another 
$800,000 to send American officials to 
carry to Europe “the gospel of good 
financial managing.” 

Tartly Hoffman replied that the news- 
paper story was “fantastic . . . more of 
the misinformation you get in the news- 
papers.” 

Wherry sprang the trap the next day. 
From pages 111 and 112 of the ECA’s 
“appropriation justification statement,” 
he read almost verbatim the same facts 
and figures he had recited from the news- 
paper the day before. 

“If you do not know any more about 
your justification than that,” he ad- 
monished the former Studebaker chair- 
man, “how can you tell me that if you 
reduce the ERP budget by $1,000,- 
000,000, or $500,000,000, that it is go- 
ing to wreck the economy of Europe?” 

Explesion: Hoffman banged his fist 
on the table and retorted: “If the tests 
as to whether or not we should have this 
program depend on whether I know ev- 
ery figure in this justification . . . then 
you should not give me a dime . . . If 
you start inquiring about important 
things you will find I know about them.” 

At the close of the session reporters 
asked Hoffman whether he would resign 
if he didn’t get the full appropriation. 
“If after a fair trial I concluded that the 
program could not succeed,” he replied, 
“the only honest thing would be to give 
it to somebody else . . .” 

Interpreting this as “a threat to the 
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committee,” Democratic Sen, Kenneth 
McKellar of Tennessee told Hoffman the 
next day that “the sooner you do resign, 
the better for the American people . . .” 

But over the week end Hoffman re- 
ceived notable support from two quar- 
ters. In an address at Little Rock, Ark., 
President Truman charged that those 
who would slash the ERP funds were 
advocating “the worst kind of false econ- 
omy.” And Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, 
chief Republican figure in the govern- 
ment’s bipartisan policy, deplored the 
possibility of Hoffman’s resigning as “un- 
thinkable.” 


POLITICS: 


Wooing the Farmers 


When Democratic strategists began 
counting their blessings after last Novem- 
ber’s electoral sweep, they realized that 
biggest of all was the farm vote. Tradi- 
tionally Republican, ten of the sixteen 
farm states had swung to Harry S. Tru- 
man, giving him his margin of victory. 
Once they had gotten over the shock, 
Democrats reasoned that if they could 
consolidate their hold on the farm belt 
and still not lose the equally important 
labor vote, nothing could budge them 
from the White House or the Congress. 

This week, in the steaming (89 de- 
grees) main ballroom of Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, the Democratic Party opened its 
campaign for a farmer-labor coalition. 
Calling to order the Democratic Midwest 
Conference, made up of 300 national 
committeemen and state chairmen from 
sixteen states, Victor Hunt Harding, pep- 
pery executive secretary of the party’s 
National Congressional Committee, made 
the bid official. 

“I am talking as one Democrat to an- 
other. Our future is in the farm areas,” 
he said. “Labor and the farmers together 
should run this country, and they can run 
it. If we lose in 1950, it will be because 
we haven't recognized this.” 

This idea was reiterated by Sen. J. 
Howard McGrath, Democratic National 
Chairman. With the farmers on his side, 
he made it clear, the congressional elec- 
tions would be in the bag. 

Brannan Blitz: McGrath and the 
other Democratic brass had what they 
thought was never-failing bait for farm- 
ers and workers. It was Agriculture Sec- 
retary Charles F. Brannan’s “All for one 
—one for all” farm program (NEwswEEK, 
April 18). On hand and on the platform 
to give tacit approval to the Administra- 
tion’s plan was a bevy of labor repre- 
sentatives and pro-labor congressmen. If 
the Midwest Conference could sell Bran- 
nan’s scheme to the farmers, the Demo- 
cratic Party would have gone a long way 
toward bringing together two formerly 
antagonistic forces. 

It was Brannan himself who sounded 
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the keynote and acted as salesman of his 
own plan. Speaking Monday, he skillful- 
ly put his finger on the farmers’ biggest 
preoccupation. He noted the all-time 
high in American agricultural produc- 
tivity and added: “[This] makes possible 
the biggest surpluses, the most colossal 
waste, and the greatest economic crash 
the world has ever seen.” 

Then Brannan recalled the last farm 
crash, when corn sold for 32 cents a 
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McGrath: Would the farmers heed... 


bushel and lowa State College published 
a booklet on “Comparative Values of 
Corn and Coal as Fuel for House Heat- 
ing.” “Our depressions are farm-led and 
farm-fed,” he added ominously. 

Where are we now? With farm prices 
averaging 17 per cent below January 
1948, purchasing power of farm com- 
modities had dropped to “the lowest 
point since June of *42.” What to do? 
Don’t trust the Republicans or their “me 
too” program, Brannan warned. The 
Democrats, he declared, had already 
negotiated a new international wheat 
agreement to replace the one which died 
last year. They were also “bringing order 
out of chaos in the grain-storage situa- 
tion,” in which the Republican 80th Con- 
gress had failed. But most important of 
all, he emphasized, was the Brannan-plan 
goal of 100 per cent of parity in farm 
supports. 

Would farmers, conscious ot their pres- 
ent tax load and of the heavy sums they 
have invested in postwar mechanization, 
be frightened off by the cost of the Bran- 
nan plan? The Secretary was vague on 
what this would be. Instead, he pointed 
out that his plan was designed to prevent 
depressions and would cost less than an 
economic slump. 

Would labor swallow the Brannan 
plan in order to form a_farmer-labor 
party? Sen. Hubert Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, spokesman for the liberal-labor 
group, had one answer: “The farmer 
can’t prosper without the worker and the 
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... traveling salesman Brannan? 


worker can’t prosper without the farmer. 
What should come out of this conference 
is the ever-abiding interdependence 
among worker and farmer . . . | remem- 
ber 9-cent corn and $9-a-week wages.” 

An Iowa county chairman nodded in 
agreement. “If we can get milk into 
Chicago for 10 cents a quart, who cares 
if someone else is footing the bill?” he 
said. How rank-and-file union members 
would accept this “easy” solution was 
another matter. 

But whether or not the Democrats 
could sell the Brannan plan, they had 
planted two ideas with the farmers: (1) 
As a tight pressure group, working with- 
in the Democratic Party, they could win 
special interest legislation. (2) Allied to 
labor, they could control the Congress 
and the country. As ideas go, these 
packed plenty of political dynamite. 


THE LEVISENS: 


Exodus From Greenfield 


Until Lincoln Levisen refused to send 
his little girl to public school, he got 
along fine with the people of Greenfield, 
Ill. Then, all at once, they began to frown 
on his Seventh Day Adventist religion. 
Their disapproval took the form of a boy- 
cott which deprived the father, manage: 
of a local lumber business, of his liveli 
hood, When The Chicago Tribune ran a 
story about the Levisens, Greenfield went 
all out against the family (Newsweek, 
May 16). 

Last week Lincoln Levisen pulled up 
stakes, With money borrowed from an 
anonymous sympathizer who had read 
about the family, Levisen bought a 40 
acre farm on U.S. Route 66, in an Ad- 
ventist community near Bourbon, Mo. 
With $2,500 worth of woodworking tools 
donated by a Chicago firm, he planned 
to go into the business of reproducing 
and repairing antiques. 

“The people here are lovely.” said 
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MeMahon vs. 


Hickenlooper 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


N unwholesome air of partisanship 
has begun to surround the joint 
Congressional committee on atomic 
energy. Most of the Republican mem- 
bers are trying to help Senator Hicken- 
looper, even though none of them 
has echoed his sweeping charge of 
“incredible mismanagement” against 
David Lilienthal and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
Most of the Democratic 
members are backing up 
Chairman Brien McMahon, 
even though they (and he) 
are troubled by the evidence 
of laxity in security practices 
in the atomic enterprise. 

The partisan line-up ap- 
peared in the decision as to 
whether the evidence in 
Hickenlooper’s fifteen or twenty per- 
sonnel-security cases should be heard 
in public or in executive session. One 
Democrat voted with the Republicans 
for public hearings. The rest of the 
Democrats stood with McMahon in 
favor of a closed door. 

Privately, however, the more re- 
sponsible senators and representatives 
on each side of this vote will confess 
that the committee confronted a real 
dilemma. If these security cases were 
discussed in detail in open hearings, 
confidential FBI reports would be ex- 
posed to public view. This committee 
has access to these reports only by 
special dispensation. It is a privilege 
which many other committees have 
sought but have not been granted. 


inst, the need to protect the con- 
fidential FBI files is felt, I think, 
by all members of this committee— 
perhaps all the more so since the 
damage done to the effectiveness of 
the FBI by publication of some of its 
reports in the Coplon trial. None 
realizes it more than McMahon, not 
only because as chairman he has a 
special responsibility for the commit- 
tee’s faith and reputation, but because 
of his experience as assistant attorney 
general in charge of criminal investiga- 
tions. 

Second, but no less important, is 
fairness to the individuals involved in 
these cases. Although not named, “case 
A” is probably clearly identifiable to 
his colleagues in the atomic enterprise 
(see page 19). If the AEC was right in 





clearing him, his usefulness may have 
been impaired and his reputation un- 
justifiably damaged. 

McMahon cited five additional ob- 
jectives which should guide the com- 
mittee in this phase of its inquiry: (1) 
a full opportunity for Hickenlooper to 
present his case, (2) a full opportunity 
for the AEC to reply, (3) 
avoidance of unnecessary 
damage to morale in the 
atomic enterprise, (4) the 
protection of the good répu- 
tation of the committee, and 
(5) “enabling the American 
people to arrive at a bal- 
anced and correct judgment 
of the commission’s record.” 

McMahon argued that all 
these objectives would be 
better served—and damage to the FBI 
and innocent individuals avoided—by 
hearings in executive session. He pro- 
posed further that the committee make 
a special report on this matter. This, 
he pointed out, might even include 
many specific details without prej- 
udicing FBI files and other confi- 
dential documents “if the committee 
had time to weigh and review its 
choice of words free from the im- 
promptu give-and-take which charac- 
terizes a hearing.” And, of course, if 
the committee did not agree as to facts 
or conclusions, there could be one or 
more minority reports. 

The alternative, it should be em- 
phasized, was not a full public hearing. 
That is not what Hickenlooper sought. 
He wanted merely to present a general 
description of each case. This could 
be done in most cases without “bracket- 
ing” individuals if the investigation 
were to consist solely of this ex parte 
presentation, giving no opportunity to 
the AEC or the individuals involved 
to reply. This surely would not be the 
way to a sound judgment, unless it is to 
be contended that the AEC should 
never employ anyone against whom 
derogatory information is on tile, even 
if that information is false. 


on - 


HE McMahon plan, adopted by a 
"i cues vote of one, cannot fairly 
be regarded as an effort at conceal- 
ment. All factors considered, it appears 
to be the only practical method by 
which the committee can make a full 
and fair investigation. 
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Levisen. “The community couldn't be 
better, And the kids are happy because 
they don’t have to worry about stepping 
out of their yard.” 

Most important for the Levisens: 
Bourbon has an Adventist church. 


NAACP: 


Walter White’s Successor 


If any one man could call himself 
spokesman for the 13,000,000 Negroes 
of America, it was Walter White. For 
eighteen years, as secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of the Colored People, he not only had 
fought against racial discrimination and 
for civil liberties; he also had made them 
an important political factor. Negroes 
were the balance of power in many New 
Deal victories. 

Last May Walter White submitted his 
resignation as NAACP secretary. The 
doctors had warned him to slow down 
because of a heart condition. The 
NAACP board of directors voted him a 
year’s leave of absence. This week the 
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Wilkins: Could he swing the balance? 


board named as “acting secretary” to 
succeed him: Roy Wilkins, his assistant 
since 1931. 

A tall, slim, handsome man, hiding his 
boyish look behind a dignified mustache, 
Wilkins has spent all his adult life fight- 
ing for Negro rights, .first as managing 
editor of the weekly newspaper The Call 
and later with the NAACP. As editor of 
the organization’s monthly The Crisis, he 
had campaigned against segregation in 
the armed forces, against poll tax, and 
for the enfranchisement of Negroes. Like 
White, he was a New Dealer, who fa- 
vored public housing, compulsory health 
insurance, higher minimum wages, and 
extension of social security. With Ne- 
groes holding the balance of power in 
many urban industrial communities, his 
political influence would be enormous. 


Newsweek, June 20, 1949 
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LOWEST-PRICED CAR WITH 
THE “*ROCKET’’ ENGINE 


Above: Oldsmobile ‘'88°" Convertible Coupe, 
*Hydra-Matic Drive standard equipment on 
Series “98” and “88,”’ optional at extra cost on 
"76."’ White sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 





Some day soon—it could even be tomorrow—you'll have your date with the “88”! You'll be standing in an Olds- 


mobile showroom, admiring those clean Futuramic lines 





and your dealer will hand you the keys. Then it begins. You 








feel the “Rocket” Engine surge with Hydra-Matic* smoothness to highway speed—so eager—so quiet—hinting of so 
much more. You try the “88” in traffic. You discover its deft dexterity —the completely new command it gives you— 


with this compact new Body by Fisher. Then 





before you know it—you’re in the open! Miles spin under your wheels 





like minutes—you ride a great, gathering wave of “Rocket” Engine power—you find an exultant, air-borne freedom! 


That’s“ The New Thrill” you’ ve waited for! So don’t wait any longer. Make a demonstration date with the Oldsmobile "88"! 
” “i a \ Vy 
lhe New Thrill”  .\ 
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Triple-Safe 


New Triple-Safe Tread 


Famous Super-Safti-Grip Tread (1) 
protects against skidding, (2) pro- 
tects against loss of traction, (3) 
protects against rapid wear. You 
get this triple protection because of 
revolutionary new Plus-Mileage 
rubber compounding, greater area 
in contact with the road and 
hundreds of exclusive new road- 
gripping Skid- Resistors in the tread. 


FIRESTONE LIFE PROTECTOR SAFETY 
TUBES PROTECT AGAINST BLOWOUTS 


Although Firestone Tires are built to withstand most causes of blow- New Triple-Safe Body 
outs, no tire can stand up under running over a spike or hitting a 


sharp bump at high speed. Under such conditions, a tire with an 
ordinary tube will go flat suddenly, causing the car to swerve out of 
control. But Firestone Life Protector Safety Tubes retain two-thirds 
of the air in case of a blowout, enabling you to bring your car to a “Tateeaghe = - one 
safe, smooth, straight-line stop, even from high speeds, without bruises and breaks, (3) on os 
losing control. Put a set in your present tires and be safe against against body damage which preven 
blowouts from any and all causes, retreading. So strong, so sale, S0 
. sturdy that it can be retreaded 
again and again. 


Exclusive Safti-Sured Gum-Dip ped 
Cord Body (1) protects against blow- 
outs due to internal friction, (2) 
protects against blowouts caused by 
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The Safest, Most Economical, Longest Wearing, Most Beautiful 
Tire That Man Can Build or That Money Can Buy... 


N SUMMER or winter, in sunshine or rain, on 
highways or by-ways, in city or country, here 
is the tire you will want for your car. The new 
Firestone Imperial Super-Balloon is TRIPLE- 
SAFE on any type of road, in any kind of weather. 


Here is another proof that your safety is our 
business at Firestone. It is the priceless ingredient 
that is built into every Firestone Tire. All of the 
men and women of Firestone know that precious 
lives depend on the high quality of materials and 
the high skill of the workmanship that go into our 
tires. That is why they build the safest tires that 
money can buy. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC and Americana over NBC Network Television Stations 


PO" 


The new triple-safe Firestone Imperial Super- 
Balloon is a notable new contribution to tire safety, 
economy, durability, smartness and comfort. Be- 
cause of its patented and exclusive construction 
features, it provides the extra safety and extra 
mileage that the car owners of America have been 
waiting for, looking for and hoping for. Now it 


is here! 


So go to your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store 
without delay and find out how little it will cost 
to equip your car with this Masterpiece of Tire 
Construction by trading in your present tires on a 
set of triple-safe Firestone Imperial Super-Balloons. 
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Ted Collins, Distinguished Radio Producer : eed ; ‘ 
It’s natural for a Man of Distinction—being a man 


of moderation—to seek the very finest for his occa- 
= sional drink. It’s natural, too, 
vm The A Didindiens LORD CALVE RT for him to discover that Lord 


Calvert—so rare, so smooth, so mellow—is a truly dis- 


tinguished whiskey that adds lustre to his highball. 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 
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China Policy at Crucial Test 


The Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Paris, while failing to get an agreement 
on any detail of the German question, 
has nevertheless kept attention centered 
in Europe and diverted it from the mo- 
mentous developments in the Orient. 
Yet it was evident last week that a cru- 
cial test of Chinese Communist policies 
toward the Western Powers would not 
long be delayed. 


Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplo- 
matic correspondent in Washington, 
sends this preview of what those policies 
are likely to be and how the Western 
Powers expect to meet them. 


Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart, who 
has left Nanking and is scheduled to re- 
turn to Washington for consultation, was 
recently approached by an emissary of 
the Communist leadership in the Chinese 
capital. The emissary stressed that he had 
no instructions to arrange for a meeting 
between the ambassador and his princi- 
pals, and that in fact he did not recognize 
Dr. Stuart as an ambassador but merely 
as a former president of Yenching Uni- 
versity, the alma mater of several Com- 
munist leaders. 

The man then told Dr, Stuart that the 
Chinese Communists regarded the United 
States as a sworn enemy of democratic 
China, that they had no intention of 
seeking American favors, and that if im- 
provement in relations were desired, they 
expected the United States to make the 
first step. He upbraided the ambassador 
for American support of the Kuomintang 
and of Great Britain, “the rapacious im- 
perialist power which has provoked the 
Yangtze River incidents in which Chinese 
lives and property were lost.” 

Ambassador Stuart, who must have re- 
flected on the Chinese adage that stu- 
dents owe respect to their teachers, 
merely replied that the question of recog- 
nition could not arise until the Commu- 
nists had formed a central government. 
He insisted, however, that he was inter- 
ested in protecting American lives and 
property and hoped American consuls 
would be permitted to go about their 
tasks in Communist-held territory. There 
was no response to this proposal. 

The ambassador's report on the talks 
has convinced the State Department that 
even with all economic advantages in 
American hands the establishment of a 
working relationship with the new China 
will be more difficult than at first ex- 
pected, The State Department’s “united 
front” consultations with a dozen non- 
Communist powers having an interest in 
China have not gone too well, After 
weeks of extensive Washington-London 
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correspondence, the British have finally 
agreed to advise their banks in China to 
boycott individual foreign-exchange 
transactions with the Communist People’s 
Bank until all Western banks formerly 
licensed to conduct this business have 
been relicensed by the Communists. 
Other governments will probably join the 
American-British agreement, but at least 
one Western European bank in China has 
protested the united-front scheme. 

Even less has been accomplished in 
the talks on “united front” trade. The 
British, who have a much larger invest- 
ment in China than the Americans, are 
determined to maintain their trade at all 
cost, They have advised their business- 
men to remain in China and to trade “as 


well as they can for as long as they can.” 
They frankly told the Americans that, 
unlike the United States, Britain was 
mostly concerned with intra-China trade, 
such as local banking, commercial, and 
shipping operations, and that these would 
be most difficult to control under a com- 
mon economic policy. 

Doubt: Except for a general feeling 
that something must be done to prevent 
the Communists from playing off one 
foreign power against the other, Ameri- 
can policymakers are beginning to have 
second thoughts about the advisability 
of a united front in dealing with China. 
Even if an effective front could be cre- 
ated to take the place of economic sanc- 
tions, it would probably provoke the 
Communists to ruthless reprisals against 
the lives and property of some 3,000 
Americans now in Communist-held areas. 


It would also make the local Communists 
entirely dependent on such economic as- 
sistance as the Soviets might provide. 

The current American-British talks 
therefore are likely to result in the vague 
understanding that neither power will 
take the initiative in offering economic 
facilities to the Communists but that both 
should await and consider individual 
trade opportunities which are bound to 
arise in view of the Communist need for 
air services, coastal shipping, and radio 
communications. 

The lingering hope that Mao Tse-tung 
might prove to be another Tito has also 
been abandoned, Early this week United 
States Government agencies had accumu- 
lated sufficient evidence to conclude that 
the Mao-Soviet negotiations had been 
going on for weeks and that a funda- 
mental agreement has been reached both 
in regard to future cooperation and to the 
status of Manchuria. 
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A frustrated Russian officer sha! es his fist at a mob of Berlin railway strikers 


‘Diplomatic Minuet’ 


A ripple of anticipation ran around the 
conference room in the Palais Rose in 
Paris, where the Big Four foreign min 
isters had been conferring to little pur 
pose for nearly three weeks, For as soon 
as Andrei Vyshinsky began talking at the 
seventeenth meeting on June 10, it was 
obvious that he had recovered some of 
his old-time form. 

On the first two agenda items—the 
unity of Germany and of Berlin—Vyshin 
sky had talked with more restraint than 
in past negotiations, But now the third 
point—a peace treaty for Germany—gave 
the Russian his chance, and he attacked 
the subject with obvious relish and drove 
his points home with vigor. 

The proposal, certain to sound good 
to most Germans: Consideration of the 
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procedure for writing a German peace 
treaty should be completed at this session 
of the council; within three months the 
four powers should submit to the Council 
their separate drafts of the treaty; within 
a year from conclusion of the treaty all 
of the occupation forces should be with- 
drawn. 

Plans had been laid carefully to get 
the maximum publicity benefit from 
Vyshinsky’s speech. His official spokes- 
man, Vladimir Pavloff, left the room three 
times during the meeting and went to 
the palace gate, where a handful of cor- 
respondents were waiting. Surprised at 
what they promptly dubbed “sidewalk 
briefings,” they received texts of the 
speech almost while Vyshinsky was de- 
livering it. 

Rejection: If the three Western min- 
isters failed to match the Russian’s bid 
for preferential press treatment, they were 
nevertheless fully prepared for his pro- 
posal—which they rejected at once. 
“There is no reason to deal with proposi- 
tions that the whole world knows are 
ridiculous,” said Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. “We are here to tackle basic 
problems, not to engage in a diplomatic 
minuet.” 

The reasoning behind the Westerners’ 
concerted rejection: It’s futile to talk of 
agreeing on a peace treaty with Ger- 
many if the powers can’t even agree on 
what Germany is, on whether it’s one 
state or two, or even on how to run the 
city of Berlin. 

The Berlin issue had foundered par- 
ticularly on the Russians’ demand for a 
rule of unanimity in the four-power 
Kommandatura. This would allow them 
to retain the sort of veto they have used 
to prevent the elected mayor, Ernst 
Reuter, from functioning in the Soviet 
sector. With political unity of Berlin 
as remote as ever, the question was then 
cut to the simpler one of trade and trans- 
port and referred to the military com- 
mandants on the spot. 

These four and their economic advis- 
ers were instructed to agree by midnight 
of this Monday on restoration of East- 
West trade in Berlin. Just before the 
deadline, however, they referred the 
problem back to the foreign ministers 
“without success or failure.” 

In order to restore normal trade in 
Berlin, they would first have to agree on 
a formula for ending the three-week-old 
strike of Western-sector railway men 
against the Soviet-controlled railway ad- 
ministration. The strikers’ demands for 
payment of salaries in valued West 
marks instead of cheap East marks 
were again punctuated by violence on 
June 9 when a mob invaded railway 
headquarters and began ripping down 
pictures of Lenin and Stalin, Four in- 
furiated Russian officers beat back the 
mob leaders with their bare fists, Late 
Saturday night, however, the Soviet mili- 
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tary administration joined in a four- 
power compromise on the wage issue, un- 
der which the strikers would receive 75 
per cent of their pay in West marks 
and be protected against reprisals. The 
union was to vote on the offer Tuesday. 


Significance-- 

That agreement in three weeks of high- 
level conference should be limited to 
such a narrow field as rail traffic in Ber- 
lin is neither a surprise nor a disappoint- 
ment to American negotiators, Even be- 
fore leaving for Paris, Secretary Acheson 
and his advisers had agreed that they 


HEROISM: 


German Casey Jones 


There was a roar of exploding coal dust 
in the locomotive cab as the train sped 
along the Mosel River in the French zone 
of Germany. A wall of flame drove August 
Vochtel, the 54-year-old engineer, and 
his fireman onto the cab steps. The 
train, with 700 passengers aboard, raced 
on at top speed toward a dangerous 
curve. 

Vochtel reached through the flames 
for the air-brake handle but could not 





While the foreign ministers talk, Soviet propaganda harps on the Atlantic 
Pact as in this Krokodil cartoon of Truman entitled: “How it was done” 


woulc neither seek nor expect long- 
range solutions to the German problem. 
Except in general terms, they did not 
believe it would be possible to discuss 
the peace treaty or the problem of Ger- 
man unity, 

Acheson’s line of thought before the 
conference opened: Political unity must 
be agreed on, if at all, only between 
freely elected Western Germans and 
equally freely elected Eastern Germans. 
The minimum United States objective 
should be to obtain a clear statement of 
its rights in Berlin so no repetition of 
the blockade could occur. 

By this week the conference had thus 
developed almost exactly as Acheson 
foresaw, and he was outspokenly ready 
to consider this the last week of the 
meeting—unless the Russians came 
through with some belated concessions 
that would finally solve the mystery of 
why they had wanted the conference in 
the first place. 


find it. The flesh on his arm was seared 
to the bone. He crept forward, clinging 
to the blistering side of the engine. His 
clothes burst into flames. But he reached 
the brake and stopped the train in time. 
Then he collapsed. 

That was last November. Last week 
the French Government struck a special 
medal honoring the heroism of the Ger- 
man engineer. 


BRITAIN: 


Laborite Worry 


From the mills and mines of Lan- 
cashire drab, work-hardened Britons and 
their starry-eyed children thronged con- 
tentedly last week along the “Prom” at 
Blackpool, an enormous fun fair on the 
Irish Sea which looks a little like Coney 
Island 40 years ago. It was Whitsun, one 
of Britain’s most carefree holidays, and 
Blackpool was ready and willing. It 
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offered “jugs of tea for the sands,” “Frosty 
Godiva the Frozen Alive Girl,” and all 
the gay vulgarities of a vast amusement 
park and super penny arcade. It also pro- 
vided lodging for the most critical con- 
ference of the Labor Party since Britain 
went Socialist in 1945. 

In terms of personalities, the confer- 
ence was dominated by three men—by 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir Stafford 
Cripps with unpalatable but unanswer- 
able economic logic, by Minister of 
Health Aneurin Bevan and by Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council Herbert Morrison— 
visionary Welshman and practical Cock- 
ney, come together now from their re- 
spective poles of left, and right to vie 
with each other in pleading for deeds of 
unity and responsibility in social democ- 
racy’s time of test. 

On the first day of the conference 
Bevan went so far as to declare that 
some workers had “achieved material 
prosperity in excess of their moral stat- 
ure” and to warn them bluntly that they 
could throw away everything they had 
gained “by a few months of dissipating 
anarchy.” His reference was clearly to 
the railway strikers, who by last week 
end were threatening to extend the token 
strikes to a nationwide tie-up over the 
issue of a $2 increase in weekly pay from 
the newly nationalized railways. Bevan 
went on to predict ominously that a Tory 
victory at the next election would close 
all roads but those to civil war or “that 
blood bath which is the history of man- 
kind.” 

In the ensuing working days the con- 
ference: 
> Uneasily heard J. B. Figgins, general 
secretary of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, threaten a “head-on collision” 
unless the workers were given a “real 
share” in the management and control of 
the railroads. 
> Overwhelmingly endorsed the expul- 
sion from the Labor Party of fellow- 
traveling M.P.’s Konni Zilliacus and Les- 
lie Solley, after refusing even to hear 
them state their cases. Zilliacus, however, 
did so later at a press conference in 
which he tactlessly accused both Winston 
Churchill and the government leaders of 
suffering from “Forrestal’s disease.” 
> Gave Prime Minister Clement Attlee a 
rousing three cheers and then squirmed 
unhappily through 40 minutes of a 
Crippsian lecture on the folly of raising 
wages, cutting taxes, or seizing undis- 
tributed industrial profits until Britain 
managed to work more efficiently and 
sell more goods, 
> Heard Herbert Morrison contribute new 
warnings to business as yet unnational- 
ized to watch its step and promise to 
perpetuate emergency legislation on 
which Britain’s network of economic con- 
trols is based. 
> Heard Emest Bevin, on a flying trip 
from Paris, give a proud and emotional 
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What Russians Are Talking About 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE Kremlin’s propaganda to the 

people of the Soviet Union and the 
satellites is very skillfully orchestrated. 
Anyone who follows the press, radio, 
and magazines will find that at any 
given time selected themes will be 
played and that they furnish a clue 
to what the dictatorship is thinking. 

In the period immedi- 
ately before and during the 
Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters in Paris, three themes 
concerning foreign affairs 
have been accented, Fol- 
lowing them does not alto- 
gether explain why the 
Soviets asked to have this 
council meeting and then 
frittered away the first three 
weeks without making any 
concrete proposals, But it does give an 
insight into the state of mind in which 
they approached the sessions and a 
hint as to what they hope—or hoped— 
to get out of them. 


NE of these themes is the need for 
QO unification of Germany. Vyshin- 
sky surprised his American, British, 
and French colleagues at Paris by mak- 
ing no great issue of German unity 
until last week. He seemed to be miss- 
ing a chance to propagandize the 
Germans. Perhaps—but the propagan- 
dists at home were doing the work for 
him. Particularly the radio—in broad- 
casts to the U.S.S.R., the satellites, and 
Germany—has been playing the need 
for unification for all it could get out 
of it. 

The need for East-West trade has 
been pounded with at least equal em- 
phasis. On five of the seven days of 
the week ending June 4 (the latest 
Moscow papers I have seen) either 
Pravda or Izvestia carried news stories 
on this subject. Several dispatches 
from Berlin purported to show that 
Western Germans were as anxious to 
lift the trade barriers as were those in 
the Soviet zone. 

One article from London told of 
the organization there of a Society for 
Trade and Peace with the U.S.S.R. 
“Peace” groups are not new, but 
“trade” is a newcomer and the word 
was placed ahead of “Peace.” So far 
as the propaganda line indicates any- 
thing specific which the Russians want 
from Paris, this is it. 





The third theme is the denunciation 
of every phase of American culture 
and the American way of life, For ex- 
ample, seven out of sixteen cartoons 
in the latest issue of the humorous 
weekly Krokodil to reach this country 
were anti-American, A recent poll by 
Fortune magazine is twisted to show 
that Americans never at- 
tend the theater, art exhibi- 
tions, or concerts but are 
tied to radio and movies. 
Even writers who formerly 
were praised, such as John 
Steinbeck and Upton Sin- 
clair, now are denounced 
regularly as bourgeois trai- 
tors. Long reviews are given 
in the press and on the radio 
Bachrach Of each of the numerous 
anti-American plays appearing in 
Moscow theaters. 

This violent anti-American-culture 
propaganda has been going on for 
quite some time—almost as long as the 
familiar and hackneyed attacks on 
“American warmongering imperial- 
ism.” Its continuation at this time is 
worth noting, however, as the answer 
to those in this country who have been 
thinking the Russians want to call off 
the cold war, In my opinion they have 
no intention of calling it off, And I 
don’t think the reason is sheer ma- 
levolence either. 

This kind of attack is a necessity in 
the present phase of Bolshevism. The 
Soviets’ goal is Communism—they de- 
scribe their present system as social- 
ism—and according to official doctrine, 
“the closer we approach Communism 
the more intense and bitter becomes 
the struggle against survivals of capi- 
talism in the psychology of people 
and against all manifestations of bour- 
geois ideology.” America as the main 
source of that ideology, is an inevita- 
ble target of all the propaganda at- 
tacks the Soviets can muster. 


HESE observations are not intended 

to solve the riddle of Paris. I do 
think they reveal a state of mind 
which works against easy or broad 
progress at this council or for the 
future. For it is a state of mind which 
can’t be changed without shifting the 
very foundations of Leninist-Stalinist 
reasoning, and no such shift is any- 
where in sight. 
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account of his stewardship as Foreign 
Secretary. As the big man finished, with 
tears running down his cheeks, the dele- 
gates leaped to their feet and cheered 
him thunderously. 


Significance -- 

Every thoughtful delegate at Black- 
pool is aware that the coming year will 
probably show whether or not a social 
democracy imposed on a capitalist base 
can survive. For the British movement 
of “Democratic Socialism,” hazards are 
threefold: 

1—Ideologically, many Labor follow- 
ers are disillusioned because British So- 
cialism has inevitably had to face re- 
sponsibilities of government which have 
sapped its appeal as an idealistic way of 
life. This disillusionment is most appar- 
ent in connection with the nationalized 
industries—notably the mines and _ rail- 
ways—where many workers, egged on 
by the Communists, are demanding a 
greater share in management. 

2—Politically, the Laborites are wor- 
ried about recent defeats in the local 
elections which proved a middle-class 
trend toward the Tories and showed 
worker resentment at food-price in- 
creases, wage freezes, and the high level 
of industrial profits, mostly undistributed. 

3—Economically, the Socialists are 
most fearful that their planned economy 
may not weather the storms of world 
recession. 

It was the job of Morrison and Bevan 
to try to restore the old-time fervor of 
Keir Hardie and his like to today’s trou- 
bled, anxious rank and file. These two 
men are currently the top rivals for 
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Zilliacus: Sacked by Labor 


the Premiership if Labor wins in 1950. 
It was the job of Cripps to make the 

rank and file face the hard, unpleasant 

facts of Britain’s fight for recovery. 

On the surface, all three did a credita- 
ble job. But misgivings remain among 
those who feel that Socialism has ground 
to a full stop and among workers who 
can’t understand why private business 
should continue to make large profits 
while the cost of living stays up and 
wages fail to rise much. Cripps’s admoni- 
tion that Britain must first produce a 
bigger “national cake” before deciding 





Telenews Newsreel— International 


Father and Son: These newsreel stills show Stalin as he doffs his 
cap and almost smiles at the May Day procession in the famous Red 
Square in Moscow, while his son, Maj. Gen. Vassily Stalin, clench- 
ing his teeth, pilots the flagship of the Red air units in the parade. 
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how to slice it left the delegates incoher- 
ent but largely unconvinced. 

The party leaders evidently are still 
planning to wait until next spring for the 
election. However, a rapid deterioration 
of the economic situation could force 
their hand, and the Tories are building 
their own campaign plans on the theory 
that the election may be called as early 
as October. If the election were held to- 
morrow, few doubt that Labor would get 
in by a fair majority, But much can hap- 
pen in the next twelve months. 


SCOTS: 


If a Body Meet a Body... 


Scotland, a magazine published in 
Edinburgh, last week rebuked its read- 
ers for their intolerance of foreigners: 
“After all, it is not a crime not to know 
all about Scotland. It is deplorable, ig- 
norant, and shameful, but not a crime.” 


D DAY ECHO: 
Not Quite as Bad 


Last week a party of war correspond- 
ents revisited battle scenes from Nor- 
mandy to Germany after commemorating 
the fifth anniversary of D Day on the 
beachheads (Newsweek, June 13). The 
following dispatch from Kenneth Craw- 
ford of the Newsweek Washington bu- 
reau, who had landed at Utah Beach on 
D Day, tells of the changes peace has 
brought along the route over which the 
armies fought: 


A quick trip from Normandy beach- 
heads to the German frontier creates 
the heartening impression that man can 
be almost as ingenious at reconstruction 
as he is at destruction when he puts 
his mind to it. 

The extent to which the marks of war 
have been erased from the French cities 
and countryside is remarkable. Only the 
cities worst devastated by war, like Caen 
and St. Lé, are still in the process of re- 
building and still show conspicuously the 
effects of bombardment. 

To what extent the people of France 
have recovered is not as easy to judge. 
Life is not yet what it was for most of 
them before the war. Food and clothing 
are plentiful but expensive. People look 
shabby because it takes practically all of 
a moderate wage to feed’ a family. 

Clement Pelet, the Normandy peasant 
whose apple orchard was the Third Army 
press camp for several weeks and whose 
five children were favorites of the late 
Gen. George Patton, is not an optimist by 
nature, but he admitted doing well. He 
is repairing his barn and building a new 
stone wall for his barnyard. 

The children were just off to church 
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Want a home freezer 
that can save you work 
on every meal? 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer how to simplify 
meal-making with this new freezer from 
the makers of America's No. 1 Refrigerator! 





You'll find dozens of new ways to make 
easier, better-tasting meals—more eco- 
nomically—with the help of the new 
Frigidaire Home Freezer. You can buy, 
cook and freeze the food for a number of 
whole meals whenever it’s most conveni- 
ent—then just heat and eat them when 
you like. You can always have a party- 
size supply of ice cubes or ice cream— 
stock up on ready-frozen foods and short- 
season fruits and vegetables—buy in 
quantities when prices are lowest. 

This Freezer is beautifully designed 
by Raymond Loewy —engineered by the 
Frigidaire men who developed America’s 
No. 1 Refrigerator—powered by the 
Meter-Miser, simplest of all cold-making 
mechanisms. And this 8.4 cu. ft. model 





keeps up to 290 pounds of food safe— 
has a special fast-freezing shelf and many 
other important features. 

Visit your Frigidaire Dealer today —see 
all the Frigidaire Home Freezers from 8.4 
to 26 cu. ft. capacity, and other Frigid- 
aire Appliances. Find your Frigidaire 
Dealer’s name in Classified Phone Di- 
rectory; or write Frigidaire Division of 


General Motors, Dayton 1, O. 
In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. S37 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Home Freezers 


Listen to Frigidaire’s New Lum and Abner Show, Sunday nights, CBS 























New, easy-to-lift lid is counter balanced— 
stays open in any position, can’t drop on 
fingers. Light inside turns on and off auto- 
matically. Two roomy sliding baskets. 





Precision-built Meter-Miser Mechanism is mode 
like a fine watch—to save current and to give 
you years of trouble-free service. Guarded by 
a 5-Year Protection Plan. 
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At the Races: Left, at Epsom Downs before the 
Derby, Princess Elizabeth spots a likely winner. 
Right, after the race, she turns to her friends in 


when we called, and all had new shoes. 
Mme. Pelet was distressed not to be 
wearing her new dress, particularly for 
the camera, Clement wore the same cloth 
cap he had during the war, but his shoes 
were leather instead of cloth. He said 
the government had helped him with 
some reparations payments and his herd 
had been restored. 

Our driver, a Pole who escaped: to 
France from a German concentration 
camp and now is a French citizen, said 
he was satisfactorily employed at the 
state-owned Renault works but his sal- 
ary, although relatively high, provided 
him with few luxuries. He had quit 
smoking because he couldn't afford ciga- 
rettes. He was grateful to France for 
haven and disgusted with the Commu- 
nists who, he reported, were still a ma- 
jority in the plant. 

The proprietress of the hotel at. Bic- 
quebec, headquarters of an American 
Military Government unit during the 
war, confessed that business was still 
bad, even though British and American 
tourists were coming back to France in 
gratifying numbers. She blamed the gaso- 
line shortage for her troubles. Tourists 
skip Bicquebec unless they can drive. 

Duchy: Paris on the surface is gay 
and gracious. But it is in the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg that Americans who came 
this way in wartime feel most at home. 
Hotel managers profess to remember us 
well, even our names. It is like coming 
back to a small home town. The Grand 
Duchess Charlotte is back, and storybook 
castles have been refurbished. Stee] and 
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agriculture have produced a _ postwar 
boom, now fading slightly because of the 
difficulties of doing an international busi- 
ness through nationalistic trade and mone- 
tary barriers, and the Luxembourgers 
appear to believe in the illusion that 
nothing much happened in the world five 
years ago. 

Yet they seem truly grateful to Ameri- 
ca for their second liberation from the 
Germans, whom they resemble but hate, 
and for the exciting interlude supplied by 
the temporary establishment of Bradley, 
Patton, and Vandenberg headquarters 1 
their capital city. The United States mili- 
tary cemetery at Hamm, just outside the 
city, where General Patton is buried, is 
a national shrine to Luxembourgers as 
much as to Americans. 


TRIESTE: 
After 27 Years 


Just betore the Italian elections in 
April 1948, the United States, Britain, 
and France proposed that the attempt to 
replace the Allied military occupation of 
Trieste with a United Nations trusteeship 
be abandoned and that the territory be 
returned to Italy. The offer, rejected by 
Russia on behalf of Yugoslavia, was an 
important factor in the overwhelmingly 
anti-Communist outcome of the Italian 
election. 

This week Trieste itself had an elec- 
tion, its first since the rise of Mussolini in 
1922. Again the East-West conflict far 
overshadowed the ostensible purpose of 





News-of-the-Day Newsreel— International 
the royal box, looking very much like any other 
racegoer who bet on the wrong horse. Nimbus, 
a 7-to-l1 shot, won in a three-way photo-finish. 


the voting—the election of 60 municipal 
councilors for the Anglo-American-occu- 
pied zones (the Yugoslav-occupied zone 
did not vote). Italian spokesmen, includ- 
ing Premier Alcide De Gasperi himself, 
flocked to the territory to campaign for 
candidates who favored reunion with 
Italy. Gen, Terence S. Airey, commander 
of the Anglo-American occupation forces, 
reiterated the Western Powers’ pledge to 
“see to it that the entire Free Territory 
.. . be returned to the Italian Republic 
at the earliest possible moment.” The pro- 
Tito Slav Communists and the pro-Com- 
inform Italian Communists campaigned 
separately but on. similar platforms—re- 
tentien of the Free Territory and with- 
drawal of all occupation forces. 

This Monday almost complete returns 
from 92 per cent of the eligible voters 
brought the expected result: a landslide 
for the pro-Italian enthusiasm of the 
Western-zone Triestenes, 


TREASURE: 


Finders Keepers? 


One day in the spring of 1939 wreck- 
ers hammers and chisels resounded in 
the fusty and crooked Rue Mouffetard. 
One of the street’s ancient, picturesque 
gray stone houses, once occupied by an 
aristocrat but now a slum dwelling, had 
been condemned by the city architects. 
Suddenly the noise ceased. On the second 
floor a group of nine workmen, breaking 
down a wall, came across a treasure trove 
which turned out to contain 3,351 gold 
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coins, all minted in the reign of Louis XV. 
It was a moment of wild rejoicing be- 
cause the law was clear: Half the coins’ 
value would be divided among the find- 
ers; the rest would go to the owner of the 
property, the city of Paris. 

A police examination soon revealed, 
however, that the coins were wrapped in 
pieces of ancient parchment which court 
experts subsequently decided constituted 
the will of an equerry of Louis &V, Louis 
de Nivelle, who died more than two een- 
turies ago. Most of the coins were mi- 
nutely described on the fading parch- 
ment—their mint year, insignia, and de- 
fects in lettering. On the basis of the 
parchment document, the courts decided 
that the rightful owners were de Nivelle’s 
descendants. Eventually 84 descendants 
with properly authenticated papers 
claimed possession. 

Last week, ten years after the dis- 
covery—the regulation period prescribed 
by French law—a Paris civil court handed 
down its final ruling: 2,812 of the coins, 
which had been described in the docu- 
ment, were to be divided among de 
Nivelle’s heirs. The remainder, which 
had not been described, must be consid- 
ered “une trouvaille” and would be divid- 
ed among the finders and the city of Paris. 


EXTINCTIONS: 
Death-March Revenge 


Last week produced a full quota of 
executions and a purge: 
>In Tokyo Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
headquarters notified the Japanese Gov- 
ernment of “the hanging of fifteen war 
criminals at Sugamo prison.” They in- 
cluded Maj. Gen, Yoshitaka Kawane and 
Col. Karataro Hirano, commanders of the 
Bataan death march in which 10,000 
American and Filipino prisoners died. 
>The Indonesian Republican Govern- 
ment announced the execution of Tan 
Malaka, the Indonesian Communist lead- 
er whose name has been a legend from 
the Philippines to Africa for some 30 
vears. Moscow-trained, he broke with 
the Comintern in the late ’20s when it 
ordered a premature insurrection in Java. 
He cooperated briefly with the Repub- 
licans but in 1946 attempted to kidnap 
Sutan Sjahrir, then Premigr, and seize 
power, After the Dutch “police action” 
last winter, Tan Malaka became a rally- 
ing point for many non-Communist na- 
tionalists who felt the Republicans were 
toadying to the West in the United Na- 
tions truce negotiations, 
> Foreign Minister Laszlo Rajk was 
ousted from the Hungarian Cabinet. 
Suspected of nationalist tendencies, Rajk 
had been fired last August as Minister 
of the Interior—and head of the state 
police. Budapest observers noted that he 
now failed to appear even as an ordinary 
member at the opening of Parliament. 
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If you copy ANYTHING typed, 
drawn or written, you need OZALID! 





In as little as 25 seconds, you 
(anyone can operate Ozalid) 
will have a dry, positive, ex- 
act duplicate of your origi- 
nal material! 

Ozalid copies can be used as 
masters to obtain more cop- 
ies! No proofreading ...no 
mistakes ... no delay! 






Don’t copy 


It’s Simple... 
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Take any letter, sales report, 
form, drawing . . . anything 
typed, drawn or written. 
Put it next to a sheet of any 
Ozalid material (paper, plas- 
tic, cloth, black, blue, red, 
sepia) and then feed it into 
an Ozalid machine. 








ve OZALID! 


Dept. 89, Johnson City, N. Y. 


You can make Ozalid cop- 
ies any length, and almost 
any width. You can make 
them directly from translu- 
cent material, and from 
opaque originals with an in- 
termediate step. 

Write today on vour letter- 
head for FREE booklet which 
tells the full Ozalid story. 
shows all the Ozalid prints. 
Or consult your classified di- 
rectory for local distributor 





A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality’ 
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Arabs in Palestine: Migration and Gloom Envelop Losers 


In Lausanne, Switzerland, delegates 
of Israel and four of the Arab states it 
defeated have been stalemated for the 
past six weeks in their UN-sponsored 
attempt to agree on what to do with 
what is left of Arab Palestine and with 
some 700,000 Arab refugees from 
Israel. A glimpse of these legacies of 
war and of the bitterness they engender 
is provided by Charles H. Brown, 
Newsweek writer, in the following ex- 
cerpts from his diary of a recent tour 
behind the Arab side of the Palestine 
armistice line. 


Old Jerusalem: The open space 
betore Herod’s Gate in the walls of the 
Arab-held Old City is kept noisy and 
active by hawkers. Inside there is the 
same old hive of activity—kaffiyehs 
and tarbooshes, black veils and red- 
embroidered dresses, laden donkeys 
and shouting drivers, street peddlers, 
Orthodox, Coptic, and God alone knows 
how many other sects of priests; 
stepped streets and arches and dead 
ends, and the long Oriental Market, a 
double row of dark open-fronted shops 
with roofs nearly meeting overhead to 
make the street a tunnel. They're well 
stocked and scented with heaps of 
spices, loaves of flat bread, sweets and 
pastries, coffee, cotton goods, and the 
skinned carcasses of fat-tailed sheep. 

Jericho: In 21 miles the road to the 
east drops from more than 2,500 feet 
above sea level to about 700 feet below. 
The road flattens out onto the valley 
floor; the north tip of the Dead Sea glit- 
ters in the morning sun. Suddenly, as 
we near Jericho, we come upon a vast 
city of tents spread beneath the bluffs. 
In these acres of canvas and shoddy bur- 
lap live 25,000 people—not Bedouin but 
former town dwellers and farmers 
whose homes are now in Israel. In the 
teeming streets of Jericho are 13,500 
more, billeted in the town itself. North 
of Jericho are three more camps of 
5,000 former town dwellers each, plus 
some 7,000 Betlouin, far from their ac- 
customed grazing lands. 

Some of the women trudge along the 
road, carrying jugs and cans of water or 
bundles of faggots for the fires under the 
iron kettles in which they wash or cook 
their UN-Red Cross rations. The men 
mostly lounge in idleness. Arab leaders 
are worried about the morale of the 
refugees. Communists are already prose- 
lyting in the camps. 

There aren't enough doctors, local or 
foreign, to provide adequate care—and 
soon the Dead Sea summer will descend 
on these people with crushing heat, lack 
of water, and malaria. Last winter the 


Jericho refugees were better off than the 
many more thousands in the highlands 
of Arab Palestine who suffered sorely 
from an abnormally cold, wet season. 
But by summer they will have to be 
moved, somehow, somewhere. 

Amman: The east wall of the Jordan 
depression seems greener and a bit less 
rocky than the Palestine side. It’s sur- 
mounted by a rolling plateau—stony 
fields rippling with young grain. 

Like most Arab towns near Israel, 
Amman is swollen with refugees. But 
its resident population (currently per- 
haps 70,000) is growing too. From a 
wooded bluff on the eastern edge of 
the city, the stone palace of King Ab- 
dullah looks out over the dusty, busy 


Tel Aviv 
Jaffa 


little capital of his growing kingdom. 
A spate of activity is raising new stone 
buildings along the hilly streets; a few 
brand-new 1949 American cars honk 
their way through the congestion. 

Nablus: Nobody pretends that this 
mountainous remnant of Palestine could 
independently survive the severance of 
the areas that are now Israel. In fact, it 
is already treated as an integral part of 
Abdullah’s realm. That destiny is ac- 
cepted with resignation but little joy by 
the Palestinians, who feel they were let 
down badly by the Arab League states 
both in the war and in the armistice 
negotiations with Israel. 

In the crowded, noisy streets of 
Nablus, heart of a region which has 
a long record of resistance to Zionism, 





we are directed to a simple office where 
a half dozen Arab notables are confer- 
ring. Over Turkish coffee and English 
cigarettes they speak angrily of the 
loss of rich lands to Israel. One unfolds 
a topographic map and points to the 
district of Tulkarm where “the last 
plain left to Arab Palestine,” uncap- 
tured by the Jews, has nevertheless 
been signed away by Jordan. 
Tualkarm: An Arab lawyer, a land- 
holder himself and frankly a partisan 
of the landholding gentry, takes me to 
a crest in Tulkarm to survey the lost 
plain. He points out the military line 
and then, much closer to us, the new 
armistice line. Between the two are 
thirteen villages and 75,000 acres of 
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land so fertile that it produces three 
crops a year and has never had a fail- 
ure. Along the edges of the hills are 
other stone Arab villages—still inside 
Arab Palestine but tenanted by farmers 
whose lands are now in Israel. 

Later, in a lamplit basement in 
Ramallah, an intense and bitter Pal- 
estinian nationalist scorns the complain- 
ing of the Tulkarm and Nablus land- 
owners. This, he says, is a relatively 
minor problem. The overriding and 
ever-present one now is the fate of the 
Arab refugees whose return to their 
former homes should be guaranteed 
“as a matter of right.” After that comes 
the main project—social and _ political 
reform of the Arab world to prepare it 
for a final test of strength with Israel. 
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THRILL 


White Sidewall Tires optional 











Dodge gives you the first new Sports Roadster ... a new 
value-packed 2-door Sedan .. . a new 3-passenger Coupe... 
for just a few dollars more than the lowest priced cars. 








You'll have to see it to believe it! 
Even then, you’ll wonder how the 
exciting new Dodge Wayfarer can 
be priced so low. 


You'll see how Dodge “functional 
styling” gives new basic beauty 
+ + +. mew roominess inside with 
less bulk outside! 


You'll be amazed at Dodge Way- 
farer performance, too. In traffic, 
you'll find the Wayfarer as eager 


and nimble as a polo pony—because 
of its 115” wheelbase and more 
powerful “‘Get-Away” Engine. 
And there’s the thrilling smooth- 
ness of Dodge gyrol Fluid Drive 
. .. smoother starts and stops... 
smoother driving mile after mile. 


See the new lower-priced Wayfarer 

. every inch a rugged, depend- 
able Dodge. One look . . . one ride 
will tell you here is the car that 
gives more for your money today. 





CHOOSE THIS LOWER PRICED 


~ NEW DODGE WAYFARER 











ONLY CAR OF ITS KIND! The smart good looks 


of a convertible without the high price tag. 





WAYFARER 


with gyrol FLUID DRIVE 





WAYFARER 2-DOOR SEDAN — Compare 
head room, the elbow room, the leg room 
—judge for yourself. Here's the car that sets 
new records for value the country over! 


the WAYFARER BUSINESS COUPE—Lower in price 


yet every inch a dependable Dodge! Amazing 
storage space behind front seat, huge luggage 
compartment under rear deck lid. 


NEW “GET-AWAY” ENGINE—Higher-compres- 
sion to deliver more power . . . extra miles 
from every tankful of gasoline . . . ‘‘speed- 
proofed’’ for quick, safe break-in. 
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MATS: Air Force Tie, Navy Aye Aye, Together They Fly 


In Europe the Berlin airlift is a spec- 
tacular success; in the Pacific that same 
airlift causes a pinch where it hurts. Be- 
cause of the need of planes for Europe, 
the Military Air Transport Service on the 
other side of the globe has been reduced 
to a skeleton basis. In the emergency the 
MATS operation has developed into a 
unique demonstration of interservice co- 
operation. Associate Editor Harold Isaacs 
recently flew the Pacific routes of MATS 
and reports on the achievements and 
“bugs” of this interservice effort. 


When Rear Admiral William G. Tom- 
linson took over command of the Pacific 
Division Military Air Transport Service, 
he took on more than the job of assuring 
airlift across the great Pacific distances. 
Since MATS was the first try at a “uni- 
fied” military operation, it was also part 
of his job to prove that men from the dif- 
ferent armed services could overcome old, 
separate habits. 

In this spirit he made a startling offer 
to his Air Force driver, Sgt. Lawrence 





and “yes” could be so significant. But 
even when laughing about them, Army 
and Navy men take such things seriously. 
They loom large in the much-embattled 
problem of unification. When differences 
in dress, vocabulary, and procedures are 
hardened into service regulations and 
dinned in the ears of men until they re- 
act to them almost automatically, it is by 
no means a simple matter to dislodge 
them and find a way of operating that 
will please everybody. 

In MATS a serious effort has begun, at 
least, to iron out these obstacles. MATS 
was created a year ago out of a merger 
of the Air Transport Command of the 
Air Force and the Naval Air Transport 
Service. Admirals and generals were 
scrambled through the command eche- 
lons. Some 50,000 Air Force men and 
2,800 Navy men were brought together 
in the new unified organization. They in- 
herited what was left of the wartime 
world air routes and have continued on a 
much reduced basis to provide airlift for 
American military and diplomatic posts 


MATS unification: The admiral’s tie is in, the colonel’s is out 


Allen. He would wear his tie tucked in 
under the second button of his shirt, 
Air Force style, if Sergeant Allen would 
agree to say: “Aye, aye, sir.” The sergeant 
agreed, a little uncertainly, and despite 
all the raised eyebrows in the naval of- 
ficers’ club at Pearl Harbor and all the 
ribbing from the Air Force men on the 
base at Hickam Field, the two men kept 
the bargain. The story of the admiral and 
his driver spread across the Pacific and 
brings on meaningful laughter wherever 
Navy and Air Force men have been com- 
pelled in the last year to come to terms 
with each other on a common job. 
Weighty Trifles: To a civilian, it 
might seem a little absurd that a tucked- 
in tie or the difference between “aye” 
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from Europe across Africa and the Mid- 
dle East to Asia and the Pacific. 

But MATS never did get a chance to 
grow “normally.” The Berlin airlift 
drained regular military air routes of men 
and planes. The Pacific Division of MATS 
gave up all but three of its 115 C-54s, the 
big four-engined Douglas planes, and 
with them went 3,200 of the division’s 
most experienced men. 

Interservice Deal: But transport 
had to be maintained, and the result was 
an unforeseen and largely successful ex- 
periment in interservice cooperation. To 
fill the gaps, units from the various serv- 
ices were assigned to operate the routes 
under the traffic control of MATS. This 
reporter flew from Clark Field in the 


Philippines to Guam in a troop-carrier 
plane of the Far Eastern Air Force, from 
Guam to Hickam Field, Honolulu, in a 
Marine plane, and from Hickam to Cali- 
fornia in one of the Navy’s giant Mars 
flying boats. 

The Pacific MATS setup is unique, 
with headaches and lessons for those in- 
terested in unification. MATS itself was 
not set up as a fully integrated service. 
It was given no budget of its own (and 
will not have one until 1951) but re- 
mained dependent on allotted slices of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force funds. The 
men and units assigned from each serv- 
ice were on temporary duty with MATS, 
and each group continued to operate un- 
der its own rules and regulations and 
bookkeeping systems. The result was an 
accumulation of trouble for commanders 
and men alike. 

Who Pays? Even apart from the 
emergency assignments of the past year, 
MATS is operated more as a “combined” 
than as a “unified” service. It has to try 
to make sense out of conflicting regula- 
tions that get in its way. Take the ap- 
parently simple matter of installing a 
mess. Navy regulations call for naval 
mess personnel while the Air Forces 
makes allowances for hiring local civilian 
help. In setting up a combined mess at 
a MATS base, the difficult question arises: 
Who pays for what? Or take another 
trivial but frustrating example of book- 
keeping differences: “We buy our pies 
from the Navy bakery,” said a MATS 
officer on an island base. “But you can’t 
pay the Navy by the pie. You've got 
to pay for so much sugar, so much flour, 
so much shortening, so much fruit. It’s 
driving me nuts.” 

But even more serious are the differ- 
ing procedures on aircraft maintenance. 
In handling the same type of plane, the 
Air Force and Navy apply different cri- 
teria and allow for different limits. This 
is partly due to arbitrary differences of 
opinion, partly to the Navy’s concern 
with salt-air corrosion and the Air Force’s 
preoccupation with dust. Navy checkup 
procedure is geared to intervals of 30, 
60, and 90 hours, the Air Force’s to 25, 
50, and 75 hours. These differences make 
for difficulties at the crew level. Many a 
colorful argument has taken place be- 
tween seasoned Navy men and equally 
seasoned Air Force men who are both 
right but go by different rule books. 

But despite these bugs, the planes fly 
with impressive regularity. Operating 
since last summer on this mixed basis, 
MATS and its associated units flew regu- 
lar schedules covering the huge Pacific 
distances week after week, flying 52,000,- 
000 ton-miles and nearly 219,000,000 
passenger-miles with a safety record of 
100 per cent. 
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18M S$ ELECTRONIC BRAIN KEEPS A 
COOL HEAD ON ITS SHOULOERS 


TALK ABOUT LIGHTNING CALCULATORS ! INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION HAS AN ELECTRONIC 
CALCULATOR THAT DOES 50 MULTIPLICATIONS A SECOND 

OF 14 DIGIT NUMBERS! ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
CALCULUS — IT SOLVES PROBLEMS IN 
SECONDS THAT MIGHT OTHERWISE 
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BEHIND THE PANEL ARE 
12,500 ELECTRONIC TUBES 
AND 21,400 RELAYS.THEY 
WOULD GET PLENTY HOT-WITH 
ALL THAT HEAVY THINKING — 
IF IT WEREN'T FOR THE 
WORTHINGTON AiR 
CONDITIONING. 


WORTHINGTON iS IDEAL FOR 
THIS JOB BECAUSE WORTHINGTON 
MAKES ... NOT JUST ASSEMBLES... 
ALL THE VITAL INNARDS 
OF AIR. CONDITIONING 
SYSTEMS.” THAT MEANS 
PERFECT CONTROL, LESS 
MAINTENANCE , LONGER. LIFE. 
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THEN 

PROBABLY WORTHINGTON 

IS BEST FOR MY BUSINESS, 

TOO. I'M GLAD WORTHINGTON 

= MAKES A SMALL PACKAGE UNIT. 

MAYBE ITLL HELP US TURN 

2 bh OUT BETTER FIGURES... 
> . 










PROFIT FIGURES, THAT IS. 
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CONTRACTOR: ARTHUR E. MAGHER Co., INC. ‘CONSULTING ENGINEER: SULLIVAN A. S. PATORNO 
*Worthington makes more of the vital com- 
ponents—compressors, condensers, engines, 
turbines, pumps—for completely engineered 
systems or unit conditioners, than any other oe 
manufacturer. And its over-50-year expe- 
rience in manufacturing air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment is balanced by the <Z SS 
engineering experience of selected distribu- SSS LF Re 
tors. Locate the one nearest you in Classified RASS SS 
Telephone Book and find out why there’s more 
worth in Worthington. Worthington Pump 


and Machinery Corporation, Air Condition- AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
ing and Refrigeration Division, Harrison,N.J. 








Those Faraway Places 
are seeing more folks 


vs spot them in the mountains and you see 
them along the shore. 


You find them floating easily over bumpy back 
roads, taking in the loveliness of quiet, tucked- 
away country—and quite plainly they are having 
the time of their motoring lives. 


They’re the lucky folks who got in on Dynaflowt 
early —and you should really hear them bubble 
about this wholly new wonder-drive. 


They’ tell you they slide through city streets 


T Dynaflow Drive is standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER models. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, AB 


every Monday evening 


like a needle through old linen, so smoothly 
does Dynaflow handle the toughest traffic tangle. 


They find that stoplights are no longer a nerve- 
wearing struggle to see who can get away first 
and shift fastest—just touch your toe to Dynaflow, 
and away you go in one silken build-up of power. 


They swear the miles are shorter when oil does 
what gears used to do. A “comfortable” day’s 
driving is miles longer than before—and you 





reach those faraway places more rested, more 
relaxed, more ready for fun. 


So Dynaflow scores where we most hoped it 


would — with the good people who sit behind a 
Buick wheel. 


Hailed everywhere as an engineering triumph, 
it’s an even bigger success with motorists who 
want to be first with the best things in cars. 


Who knows — maybe it’s the kind of drive you’ve 
been wishing for, too! 


Why not find out by asking your Buick dealer 
for a Dynaflow demonstration — quickest way 


to satisfy yourself that you ought to have a firm 
order in. 


BUICK pivision or GENERAL MOTORS 


Your KEY TO GREATER VALUE 





BUICK alone has all these features 


Silk-smooth DYNAFLOW DRIVE* + FULL-VIEW VISION from enlarged glass 
area * SWING-EASY DOORS and easy access * “LIVING SPACE” INTERIORS 
with Deep-Cradle cushions * Buoyant-riding QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING 
DUREX BEARINGS, main and connecting rods * Cruiser-Line VENTIPORTS 
low-pressure tires on SAFETY-RIDE RIMS * Lively FIREBALL STRAIGHT-EIGHT 
POWER with SELF-SETTING VALVE LIFTERS plus HI-POISED ENGINE 
MOUNTINGS + BODY BY FISHER 
%Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER models. 


When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 


This is the SUPER Model 51 4door Stdan. 
White sidewall tires, as t/lustrated, 
~ available at extra cost. 
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WORLD’S FINEST 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


(Also runs silent film) 


29850 


A FAVORITE FOR CLUBS 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 
--» PRICED FOR HOME USE 


est speaker-amplifier at price 


light and compact in single case 


ect for clubs, sch 





NATCO, 4401 West North Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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CROPS: 


The Parched Land 


Rain fell in Southern Ontario May 25. 
Then the monotonous forecast began: 
Clear and warm, clear and warmer. Day 
after day the sun blazed from a cloudless 
sky. By the end of last week Southern 
Ontario’s rich farmlands were parched to 
dust by the worst drought in years.* 

In the Toronto area there had been 
only .41 inches of rain in May (the sec- 
ond lowest figure in 109 years), none in 
June. Ruined crops are costing the prov- 
ince $5,000,000 a day. The total damage 
is already more than $100,000,000. The 
main drought area is from Port Hope, 
about 60 miles northeast of Toronto, 
southwest to St. Thomas, then north to 
Lake Huron and Bruce Peninsula. 

Crops of all kinds are suffering. Wheat 
has been so hard hit that some farm- 
ers are plowing their fields under. Two- 
month-old plantings have not yet ap- 
peared above ground. Corn is scanty 
and stunted. 

Next winter’s feed supply is threat- 
ened. Hay has almost stopped growing; 
the crop is exnected to be about 25 per 
cent of normal. Milk production is falling 
off. Young fruit trees are dying; the fruit 
crop will probably be about half normal. 
This should be the strawberry-shortcake 
season. But unless rain comes soon the 
berries in Toronto markets now will be 
the last of the year. 

As if the drought were not enough, on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week 
the temperature dropped sharply. In 
some places it went down to 20 de- 
grees and lower. Heavy frost covered 
the fields and ice formed on small ponds. 
Market gardeners sat up half the night 
with smudge pots but gave up in despair 
about 3 a.m. Fruits, tomatoes, beans, and 
other vegetables shriveled. The tobacco 
crop was completely ruined. 

In the northern part of the drought 
area brush and forest fires broke out. 

As this week opened, so much damage 
had been done that a week of steady 
rain would only partly save the situation. 
And no rain was in sight. 


NOVA SCOTIA: 


Ever the Old Parties 


Only the socialistic Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation could find noth- 
ing good in the results of the June 9 pro- 
vincial election in Nova Scotia. “The re- 
sults of today’s election are disappointing 
from a CCF standpoint,” a_ socialist 
spokesman said. “They show that the 
old parties are to continue their battle 


*Parts of the ‘Northeastern United States were also 
suffering from drought. On Long Island, for example, 
only * inches of rain fell between May 22 and 
June 13. 
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**Hands Off’: Striking members 
of the allegedly Red-tinted Ca- 
nadian Seamen’s Union picket 
the United States Embassy in 
London. They blame “AFL and 
American Government pressure” 
for their recent suspension from 
the Trades and Labor Congress. 


in Nova Scotia.” The CCF elected two 
members of the provincial parliament, 
the same number it had in the last legis- 
lature. 

Both the “old parties” found some- 
thing to be pleased with. The Liberals 
won the province for the fifth time in 
succession, electing 27 M-:P.’s out of 37, 
a decline of one. By the time the upcom- 
ing term ends, they will have been in 
power for twenty years. 

Liberals hailed the vote as an indica- 
tion that the Progressive Conservatives 
were not making significant headway in 
the country. Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent, temporarily knocked out of the 
federal campaign by laryngitis, said: 
“Following the similar results in New- 
foundland, they can, I think, be taken as 
an indication of what may be expected in 
the federal election June 27.” 

But the Conservatives counted gains. 

Unrepresented in the last parliament, 
they elected eight members this time. 
They will replace the CCF as the official 
opposition. In the total vote cast both 
the Liberals and the CCF dropped off 
slightly, the Conservatives gained. 
’ The election was a personal triumph 
for Liberal Premier Angus L. Macdonald. 
He has led his party to victory in four out 
of the last five general elections. At the 
time of the other one he was in Ottawa 
serving as wartime federal Minister of 
Naval Affairs. In last week’s election he 
carried every poll in his riding but one, 
and his entire Cabinet was returned with 
him. 


Newsweek, June 20, 1949 
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“LUCKY THAT CAR WAS GOING SLOW, YOUNG LADY?”’ 


wy THE man in that car hadn't been a careful driver, he might 
not have seen you in time. I hope this little scratch will 
teach you never to play in the streets!” 

Traffic Safety should be your aim—and your responsibility 
as a car owner. Know the laws and respect your traffic officer 
—heed road signs and signals. Drive only at reasonable 
speeds, slower after dark. Keep in your own lane. Don’t 
insist on ‘‘right-of-way."’ Pass only when you have clear 
vision ahead. Don’t mix driving and drinking. Stay well 


behind the vehicle in front of you. Keep your car in top 
condition. And by all means carry adequate automobile insur- 
ance with a sound, reliable, nationwide organization such as 
Hardware Mutuals. 
Phone Western Union 

Use this convenient ‘‘get acquainted”’ service. Simply call 
Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd 
like the name and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals 
representative. You'll find him worth knowing! 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY ~ 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















Beat Sticky Weather 
with this 


Powerful Powezaire* 


Superbly Silent... Smartly Styled 


Pick a PoWeraire for Beach-Breeze 
Coolness, ¢. At home or at work— 
lively air from Westinghouse 
Fans pfovides new comfort and 
coolness of hot summer days and 
nights. Othier hen lazy 
air slows spiri¢s and emicieity. 
Amazingly Quiet, nt —thanks 
to the Micarta* blades, exclusive 
with Westinghouse. 
Powerful Westinghouse Motor. No radio 
interferente. , 
Desk Bracket end Pedestal Poweraires. 
10, 12. amd . 16-indb.. oscillating 
models. Th up or down. Snap-type 
switches. /Felt feet prevent slipping 
or scratching. 
Handsome, Modern Styling —for home 
or office use. Built forva- long, 
efficient life. 


) Pedestal Models, too, with ultra- 
; quiet, safe Micarta blades. 


See them now at your 
Westinghouse Retailer's 


EVERY HOUSE NEEDS A 


a 


weraire* 






Of course, 
it’s Electric 
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TUNE IN TED MALONE... Every Day, Monday through Fridey 
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BOLIVIA: 


The Tin Truce 


Jittery Bolivians relaxed last week. An 
invasion by political exiles from Argen- 
tina petered out. The striking tin miners, 
whose bloody outburst last month the 
government had called a prelude to civil 
war, agreed to go back to work, Appar- 
ently there wasn’t going to be a revolu- 
tion after all—at least not right away. 

Actually, there had been little to sup- 
port the charge that the strike was in- 
tended to ignite a revolution. 

The tin miners have been uneasy for 
a long time, for one thing because of 
their failure to win higher wages. At the 
same time the opposition National Revo- 
lutionary Movement (MNR), which pro- 
fesses to support the miners against the 
“tin barons” and what the’ MNR calls 
their “puppets” in La Paz, has been cam- 
paigning ceaselessly against the govern- 
ment. Most of the miners are illiterate 
Indians who are highly susceptible to the 
kind of propaganda the MNR puts out. 

When the government tried to counter 
the MNR and its labor allies by deport- 
ing opposition politicians and labor lead- 
ers, the situation boiled over in the strike 
and its accompanying violence. The 
strikers denied any revolutionary intent. 
Their purpose, they said, was simply to 
protest the deportations. The settlement 
provides that the exiled leaders be 
brought back for formal trial. But this 
settles none ef the basic problems of 
Bolivia; it is a truce, not peace. 


COLOMBIA: 4 


Liberal Victory 


Much more was at stake than control 
of the Chamber of Representatives, state 
legislatures, and municipal councils when 
Colombians voted June 5. This was the 
first national*tlection since the uprising 
in Bogota last April. The events of those 
bloody days had shaken the democratic 
foundations of the’ country. Now the 
world would learn whether they had 
been destroyed altogether or whether 
Colombia could once again live up to its 
reputation as one of the most orderly, 
democratic nations in South America. 

The auspices were not too favorable. 
The Conservative-Liberal coalition gov- 
ernment installed after the riots had 
started to come apart as soon as the 
emergency was over. Late in May it dis- 
integrated entirely. 

In the remote rural regions the re- 
newed quarrel between Liberals and 
Conservatives took a more violent form. 
Fires were set, cattle and horses were 
destroyed, and farmers had to take refuge 
in the towns. 

The government took stern precau- 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





tions against disorder on election day. 
No trains, planes, or buses ran. Highways 
were blocked. No liquor was sold. Mili- 
tary police and soldiers patrolled Begota 
streets. Tanks and combat cars were 
parked grimly on the edges of the city. 
Plazas were roped off. 

The precautions were unnecessary. A 
record-breaking 2,000,000 Colombian 
men (women do not vote) went to the 
polls. There were a handful of deaths in 
isolated incidents, and the Liberals 
charged fraud in a number of places. But 
in general the election was held in what 
the government called “almost complete 
normalcy.” Then the country waited 
quietly for several days to hear the final 
results. 

Virtually complete returns showed 
that the Liberals had run up a majority 
of more than 100,000 vetes: They would 
retain control of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, but their majority would prob- 
ably be reduced from fifteen to about 
eight seats. Their five-seat control of the 
Senate was not at stake, The Communists 
polled fewer than 7,000 votes. 

Conservative President Ospina had 
been elected in 1946 when the Liberals 
split. This eleefion showed that, reunited, 
they were still the country’s majority 
party and likely to regain the Presidency 
next year. 

Still more important,- Liberals and 
Conservatives alike had vindicated their 
country’s democratic reputation. 





Up in Smoke: An _ exploding 
tank of acetone set this spectac- 
ular fire on the Havana water- 
front early this month. It cost 
$1,000,000 and a dozen injuries. 


Newsweek, June 20, 1949 
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HIGH-SPEED PRESSES 


Keep Rolling with the World’s Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 

















BIG PRINTING 


A million magazines a day. Twenty-four 
giant presses, spinning out four-color sheets at 


PLANT speeds as high as 1,000 ft. per minute. That’s 
the kind of production that McCall’s big 

Dayton plant gets with Correct Lubrication by 

AT Me CALL’S Socony-Vacuum. For instance, in the Goss press 
above, a special Gargoyle oil protects high- 

speed gears; another Gargoyle lubricant resists 

Relies on high pressures and temperatures on heavily 


loaded bearings. You, too, can get the benefits 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


rameds Gargoyle ' of our 83 years of lubrication experience. See 4 aftiliotes: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 
Lubri ts, Skilled your Socony-Vacuum Representative. GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
ubricants, Skille 


cconvvewm | 24 ne SOCONY-VACUUM 
Coed Lubeisdlion 


_—_ 3 





Maybe you haven't 
noticed, but the old- 
Snihoned handcar propelled by 
human pistons has virtually van- 
ished from the railroads. Today 
section crews travel to jobs, with- 
out lifting a hand, on sturdy little 
motor-driven cars like that pictured 
above—yet the change from muscle- 
power to gasoline was not as simple 
as you'd think. 


Nub of the problem was how to 
deliver power from engine to axle 
without bulky transmission gears, 
in the narrow space between car 
floor and roadbed. Belts seemed to 


Eight Times Longer Than Ever Before! 


be the answer, so the first motorized 
handcars were driven by conven- 
tional cut-length belts, laced to- 
gether around the pulleys. 


They couldn’t take it —the idea 
was good but the belts lasted only 
for a few thousand miles. Under 
constant exposure to rain, snow, 
winter cold and summer heat, the 
conventional-type belt weakened, 
stretched, slipped. Fasteners pulled 
out quickly. At last the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man — was 
called in. 


Prescription: Compass endless. 
After thoroughly studying the 


problem, the G.T.M. recommended 
that these drives be equipped with 
Goodyear’s famed Compass Cord 
Belt. Custom-made to fit the job, 
it is truly endless — requires no 
splice, lacing or fasteners. And that 
was it—today Compass driven 
motorcars are averaging 70, 000 to 
80,000 miles service per belt —6 
times longer than conventional 


belts. 


This longer service, without break 
or slippage, compared with con- 
ventional plied-up belts, is ex- 
plained by the patented ComPAss 
construction in which a single 
plane of truly-endless cords car Fi 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
TT . 
@-Specified COMPASS FLAT BELT DRIVE 


for gasoline-powered railroad car 








the load. The result is greater load 
capacity and far longer flex-life, 
attested by Compass’ outstanding 
performance on every type of drive. 


lf you’re looking for a belt that 
[will give you dependable power 
transmission — on anything from 
gasoline cars to mammoth “killer” 
drives on industrial machinery — it 
| will pay you to ask the G.T.M. about 
| Goodyear Compass Flat Belts. Or 
write: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Goo 


THE GREATEST 
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S Compass—T M The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


NAME IN RUBBER 
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Be certain to See to their safety 


Ask yourself this question — will your 
next car give you utmost beauty, as well 
as utmost safety ? 


Better yet — ask the car itself. 


Slam the door! Do you hear the dull 
cushioned thud of steel against heavy 
steel — the solid, reassuring sound that 
tells of sturdy box-girder under- 
structure ? 


Run the window up! Do you see safety 
plate glass in the door as in the wind- 
shield and all around you—for accurate, 
undistorted vision? 


Thump your fist on the roof! Do you feel 
the unyielding strength of Turret Top 
construction—one unbroken sheet of 


; 
Body by fisher 


steel, on steel cross bows and roof rails, 
all welded into one sturdy unit? 


Make these telling tests on every car you 
consider. Find out how much strength, 
how much enduring value is built into 
the car, beneath the showroom beauty. 


When you look at a General Motors 
automobile with Body by Fisher, you 
can literally hear the difference —see the 
difference — feel the difference! 


Because Body by Fisher is built better 
than ever. Built of top-grade materials. 
And, most important, built by an organ- 


ization with more than 40 years of spe-' 


cialized experience behind it in the sci- 
ence of fine coachmaking. 


Qn General Motors cars 


, 


THE DOOR WITH THE BUILT-IN MAGIC 


You'll almost catch your breath, the first time you open 
one of those surprising new counterbalanced doors on 
Body by Fisher! Just take hold of the handle— and that 
solid, husky door seems to swing open as if a friendly 
unseen hand were controlling it. 


Then the door stays open, politely waiting for you. And 
when you swing it shut — the same counterbalancing 
springs cushion all shock, All you hear is a heavy, 
muffled, secure-sounding “thud”! 


- BETTER THAN EVER ! 


CHEVROLET * PONT!AC* OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAT 


















Indignant Citizen: Like any other 
taxpayer, Field Marshal Bernarp L. 
MONTGOMERY complained because the 
road past his country home, Isington Mill 
in Bentley, Hampshire, wasn’t kept clean. 
“I don’t get my ashbin emptied,” Monty 
protested. “I have to burn everything in 
my garden .. . I don’t get the road swept 
outside my front gate and have to do it 
myself.” 


Ne Sale: French bathing suits, cut to a 
bare minimum, may be all the rage on 
the Riviera, but they haven’t found favor 
in Hollywood. “I’m an advocate of French 
designers,” Eve ARDEN said, “but this 
time they've gone too far.” Marie WiL- 
son: “I can’t understand why girls go out 
and pay money for French suits. You can 
make one yourself out of three or four 
Band-Aids.” 


Sued: In Chicago retired heavyweight 
champ Jor Louis was named corespond- 
ent in a divorce suit filed by the Rev. 
MATTHEW FAULKNER, a former Atlanta, 
Ga., Baptist minister, against his wife, 
model CARROLLE DraKE FAULKNER. 
Charging that Louis broke up his home, 
Faulkner sued him for $500,000 for 
alienation of his wife’s affection. Highly 
indignant, Louis retorted: “My relations 
with Mrs. Faulkner never went beyond 
the bounds of friendship.” 


Madame President? Republican Sen. 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH of Maine, the 
only woman now sitting in the upper 
house, pooh-poohed the idea that she 
might sometime run for the Presidency. 
“I am very grateful to my friends who 
have suggested me for such high office,” 
she confessed. “It’s nice to be flattered 
and talked about. In that way, perhaps, 
I'm more woman than senator.” 
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The Marrying Farleys: On hand to give his 
daughter Betty away, former Postmaster General 
James A. Farley (kissing the bride as bridegroom 


Newsweek, June 20, 1949 
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International 


Marie Wilson: Band-Aids are cheaper 


Fire Eater: Since 1945 a United 
States Air Force deserter, DELBERT HILL, 
has masqueraded as a woman and wowed 
‘em in British music halls as “Donna Del- 
bert—Demon fire eater.” He shaved off 
his mustache, let his hair grow to shoul- 
der length, plucked his eyebrows, and 
wore woman’s attire. Not even his as- 
sistant suspected the truth. Tipped off by 
a jealous girl friend, the Army picked him 
up in April. Last week Hill was sentenced 
to two years of hard labor. He took the 
sentence calmly and popped a cigarette 
into his mouth—the lighted end first. 


Sud 


Fe 


International 


Gifts: Philanthropist Joun D. Rocke- 
FELLER Jr. pledged $5,000,000 toward 
the $20,000,000 needed by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, providing his gift was matched by 
another $5,000,000 pledged by other 
donors before July 1, 1950. 

> The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology received a gift of $1,000,000 from 
ALFRED P. SLOAN Jr. for a metals-proc- 
essing laboratory. 


Flickertown Farewell: Nancy 
WALKER, 27, star of the musical comedies 
“On the Town” and “Along Fifth Ave- 
nue,” couldn’t wait to get back to the city 
celebrated in those stage successes. Di- 
vorcing her husband of ten months, actor 
Gar Moore, 28, (“Paisan”) in Tijuana, 
Mexico, last week, she said she was also 
fed up with Hollywood: “I’m returning 
to New York immediately . . . I don’t 
care if I never see this town again.” 


Leyal: Blues singer Bru Howimay 
sobbed as she was acquitted by a San 
Francisco court of the charge of possess- 
ing opium, but she was more concerned 
about the disappearance of her manager, 
Joun Levy. “I turned all my life over to 
John,” she said. “He took all my money. 
But if he was to walk into the room this 
minute, I'd melt. He’s my man—and I 
love him.” 


Stumping the Expert: SHELDON 
BARKEN, a self-styled “bigtime criminal” 
who had compiled a 50-page loose-leaf 
notebook of helpful hints on “How to Be 
a Successful Criminal,” including “jobs 
to be pulled” in Seattle, was nabbed by 
police on his first try—a department- 
store robbery. Sheepishly Barkan ad- 
mitted: “I got caught because I hadn’t 
studied up on burglar alarms.” 





N. ¥. Daily News 


Glenn Montgomery looks on) could begin figuring 
on the marriage of Jim Farley Jr., who attended 
the wedding with Pat Dillon, the girl of his choice. 








AMA: 


MEDICINE 





The Doctors Gird for Battle 


On Atlantic City billboards, in board- 
walk-hotel lobbies, and in shop windows, 
blown up and in colors, was flaunted the 
celebrated picture “The Doctor,” by Sir 
Luke Fildes. Seated beside the humble 
cot of a sick child, a bearded, frock- 
coated physician turns a compassionate 
glance on his small patient. 

Called the “picture of the year” by the 
National Education Campaign of the 
American Medical Association in its fight 
against the compulsory health-insurance 
plan of President Truman, the painting 
bore the ironic caption: “Keep politics 
out of this picture.”* 

For last week, as the 98th annual meet- 
ing of the AMA, 15,000 strong, went into 
session at Atlantic City, the bitterest 
political fight of nearly a century of or- 
ganized American medicine got under 
way. It was concentrated in the House 
of Delegates, the AMA’s 190-member 
policymaking legislative body. 

The question at issue was whether the 
AMA, representing 140,000 doctors, 
or the government in Washington would 
control and direct medicine, AMA lead- 
ers felt the Truman health program, 
tabled by Congress at this session, was 
nevertheless gaining public support. The 
dogged and precise Federal Security Ad 
ministrator, Oscar Ewing, and his asso- 
ciates were making frightening headway. 
Many even thought that next vear—1950 
—would determine the status of Ameri- 
can medicine, 

Call to Battle: On the eve of the 
opening session Sen, John L,’ McClellan, 
the Arkansas Dixiecrat, fired the opening 
guns in the campaign by calling the gov- 
ernment program “state socialism” that 
is “evil in concept and will become cruel 
in practice.” 

Senator McClellan put the cost of the 
Truman national health program at an 





*For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Perspec- 
tive, page 92. 
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Presidents Sensenich and Irons 


annual $15,000,000,000 or more, “If the 
compulsory program is enacted into law, 
we can expect within five years that the 
cost of operating the Federal government 
will be at least $60,000,000,000 an- 
nually,” he said, That would be approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000 more than the 
present Federal budget, and, he added, 
“in my judgment that much additional 
taxation whether taken from payrolls or 
otherwise would be confiscatory and 
would destroy our free-enterprise sys- 
tem.” 

In opposing government medicine, Dr. 
George F. Lull, secretary and general 
manager of the AMA, put it up to the 
county and state medical societies to keep 
medicine going forward, The AMA, he 
said, was on the offensive, not the de- 
fensive, and would do everything in its 
power, with its full resources, to help the 
state and county societies give the best 
possible medical care to the people. 

Fishbein Flouted: The “offensive” 
took a surprising turn next day when Dr. 
Elmer Henderson of Louisville, Kv., 
chairman of the board of trustees, recom- 
mended to the House of Delegates that 





The AMA billboarded the slogan of its fight 
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Dr. Morris Fishbein, for 37 years editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association and suave and voluble spokes- 
man for the American doctor, be retired 
“at an appropriate time” when training 
of his successor as editor, Dr, Austin 
Smith, was completed (NEWSWEEK, 
June 13). 

In this sudden move, which made 
countrywide front-page news, Dr. Fish- 
bein was also relieved of all speaking 
engagements on controversial subjects, 
both by radio and platform, of all inter- 
views except on scientific subjects, and 
of writing his Pepys-like diary, published 
in the “Tonics and Sedatives” department 
of the AMA journal, Even AMA edi- 
torials, if on controversial subjects, 
would now be supervised by the execu- 
tive committee of the organization, 

For more than a week, the old rumor 
that “Fishbein is out” had already drifted 
through medical and press circles, But 
visitors to past AMA meetings, who had 
witnessed a score of battles from which 
Fishbein had emerged victorious, dis- 
counted the report. Questioned at a press 
luncheon on Saturday, June 4, Dr. Fish- 
bein promised that he would “be around 
for at least five years.” 

Ordinarily the opening day of the 
meeting would have been leisurely, de- 
voted to routine administrative and 
medical business and visits to scientific 
exhibits at the mammoth Convention 
Hall. Instead, the blunt announcement 
of Fishbein’s forced retirement sent dele- 
gates and press into a speculative tur- 
moil, In hotel lobbies, in private hotel 
rooms, and along the boardwalk, excite- 
ment rose to such a pitch that the elab- 
orate exhibits were deserted, the medical 
sessions poorly attended, and even the 
chief purpose of the meeting—the doc- 
tors’ fight against “socialized” medicine 
—was momentarily forgotten, 

Buttonholed by reporters, AMA _ offi- 
cials declared stoutly that the action in- 
volved no change in the AMA’s policy. 
Fishbein’s ouster, blandly explained Dr. 
R. L. Sensenich of South Bend, Ind., re- 
tiring president of the organization, “was 
in no way a punishment of the man” but 
merely “reflected the routine measures 
which are taken to prepare for the retire- 
ment of a person who has served his 
office long and faithfully.” 

Fishbein Unflurried: Meanwhile. 
Morris Fishbein, who has sometimes been 
known as the “man with a hundred ene- 
mies,” found himself with a host of new 
and warm friends. Many delegates 
jumped to the defense of a man “beaten 
up in public.” Some felt he had been 
“thrown to the wolves” because of recent 
criticisms of the AMA and its position 
toward government health insurance, a 
subject on which he has been particu- 
larly outspoken. Fishbein was called both 
a “goat” and a “sacrificial lamb” by 
heated sympathizers. Asked unofficially 
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which he’d prefer to be, Fishbein replied: 
“A bull, if you don’t mind.” 

His one official comment to the press 
was that he had seen the statement in 
advance and had agreed to it. But, he 
added, “if the atmosphere becomes un- 
pleasant, I'll quit in five minutes.” 

He made no comment even when the 
House of Delegates adopted by unani- 
mous vote a resolution declaring “the 
House of Delegates has complete confi- 
dence in its board of trustees.” This ap- 
parently clinched the recommendation 
made by the board. Yet no one knew bet- 
ter than Morris Fishbein how difficult it 
would have been for any one doctor, 
no matter what his personal sentiments, 
to express official disapproval of a trus- 
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With Fishbein silenced, the voices of Miss Baxter and Whitaker were heard in the land 


tee’s move in the House of Delegates. 

Amid all the confusion, Fishbein, look- 
ing like an amiable Buddha teh vears 
younger than his 59 years, kept strolling 
through the lobby of the Hotel Traymore 
and exchanging stories with friends. He 
is an accomplished raconteur and one of 
the best gin-rummy players in America. 

His immediate plans, he said, called 
for a trip to Europe in September and 
the customary heavy job of editing the 
Journal of the AMA, which nets the asso- 
ciation over $1,000,000 a year. 

He might write a novel now, he said. 
Indeed, in addition to 21 medical books 
which still sell at a combined rate of 
500,000 copies a year, he had written 
two short fiction stories in the early ’20s 
and sold them to H. L. Mencken of The 
American Mercury. Written under the 
pseudonym of Robert Garey, they cov- 
ered what Dr. Fishbein termed “physio- 
logical love.” Would he write a book on 
medical politics, someone asked. “And call 
it ‘Inside the AMA’?” Fishbein parried. 
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In the first paragraph of the Fishbein 
retirement statement, the board of trus- 
tees “recognized that the public has come 
to believe that the editor [Fishbein] is the 
spokesman of the association. The mem- 
bership undoubtedly wishes the elected 
officials to speak authoritatively on all 
matters of medical policy.” 

New AMA Voice? Who then, the 
doctors wanted to know, is the new 
spokesman, authorized to speak for the 
AMA? At least part of the answer might 
be Whitaker and Baxter, a smooth-speak- 
ing team of publicity agents from San 
Francisco. 

In 1946, Clem Whitaker, a gangling 
man of 49 with a mane of gray hair, and 
his wife, Leone Baxter, chic, red-haired, 


and fortyish, fought successfully the Cali- 
fornia medical association’s campaign 
against Gov. Earl Warren’s state com- 
pulsory health-insurance program. On 
Jan. 1, 1949, this firm was hired by the 
AMA to handle the $3,000,000 national 
education campaign to acquaint the 
American people with “the real meaning 
of compulsory health insurance.” 

The combined voices of Whitaker and 
Baxter, ringing with catch phrases (“The 
people of America don’t like compulsion. 
They don’t like regimentation, They like 
liberty. Let’s go to the people with our 
story”) last week even seemed to rise 
above the gentle voice of Dr. Ernest E. 
Irons, the 72-year-old, scholarly, white- 
haired incoming president of the AMA. 
In his inaugural address Dr. Irons at- 
tacked compulsory medicine but at the 
same time set forth in facts and figures 
the achievements of “uncontrolled” 
American medicine in discovery, inven- 
tion, and research. 

The Whitaker-Baxter approach, called 
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a “grass-roots crusade,” is simple, folksy, 
cliché-ridden, and bristling with italics 
and exclamation points. The publicists 
call on “every segment of American life 
to enlist in the rapidly growing army of 
patriots to fight against this threat to the 
nation’s health and freedom.” They back 
their demands with millions of pam- 
phlets, among them one called “The Vol- 
untary Way Is the American Way,” and 
miniature posters of the picture “The 
Doctor,” for distribution in physicians’ 
waiting rooms, 


Significance -- 

Whatever its methods, the American 
Medical Association, as it closed its 98th 
meeting last week, seemed ready for 





what Whitaker and Baxter call “the show- 
down battle in the war between Ameri- 
canism and statism.” 

Signs point to some modest ground 
giving as part of the AMA campaign 
plan, For instance, on June 9, the asso- 
ciation let down the bars and agreed to 
permit its members to participate in any 
voluntary health-insurance plan, non- 
profit or commercial, provided it met the 
AMA’s approval, And furthermore, a 
meeting was set up for late summer to 
restudy the AMA’s own _ twelve-point 
health plan. And there were hints that 
the AMA was dickering for a battle alli- 
ance with one or more other powerful 
national organizations. 

But however elaborate the strategy 
that directs forthcoming events, the 
final word, as Morris Fishbein learned 
last week, will come from but one source 
—the nine middle-aged (or over), pros- 
perous, grimly determined members of 
the board of trustees of the most power- 
ful medical organization in the world. 
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The Madman’s TV 


Two skywriting planes—from a fleet of 
21—flew in over New York City last week, 
trailing the letters “Muntz TV” behind 
them. For fourteen days, weather per- 
mitting, Manhattan skies would be 
streaked with the phrase as often as 50 
times a day. Come out of the West, Earl 
(Madman) Muntz was thus bringing the 
East tidings of what he emphatically if 
ungrammatically calls “the most unique 
TV development since television began.” 

There are those—particularly Muntz 
competitors—who quarrel with his claims. 
But the fact remains that Muntz TV can 
work without an antenna, brings in the 
picture with a twist of only the channel 
selector, and is relatively cheap. In a 
market which is hoist on its own high 
prices, Muntz has more buyers than he 
has sets. This, as usual, is largely owing 
to Muntz merchandising methods, which, 
also as usual, mostly spring from the busy 
brain of Michael Shore, a 31-year-old, 
blackhaired, deceptively sleepy-eyed ex- 
advertising man. 

The Cars: To most people Muntz is 
the man who in California sold used cars 
as they had never been sold before. That 
was because in 1943 Muntz met Shore. 
Muntz knew cars; Shore knew advertis- 
ing. From a six-car lot in Los Angeles 
run by plain Earl Muntz soon came a 
multimillion-dollar business run by Muntz 
the Automotive Madman. 

Everywhere Southern Californians saw 
the squiggly little Napoleon-like carica- 
ture of the Madman. Billboards bearing 
the insult: “You look terrible behind that 
wheel” helped bring cars into the Muntz 
lots, while statements like “I buy ’em 
retail and sell °em wholesale. It’s more 
fun that way” got the buggies out again— 
at a good profit. Muntz was on the air 
in radio plugs, in the air via billowing 
skywriting, and in every Los Angeles 
paper by paid ads and column chitchat. 
Radio comedians—inspired by the ubiq- 
uitous Shore—moved the name from coast 
to coast with “Madman Muntz” gags. 

Video: When, with peace and pro- 
duction, used cars lost their attraction, 
Muntz pulled out. He sold Kaiser-Frazer 
automobiles briefly. Then, the sort of 
fellow who will listen to anybody’s 
screwy scheme, Muntz spent an April 
day in 1948 hearing a young TV engineer 
named Rex Wilson demonstrate his crude 
set that needed no antenna and elimi- 
nated not only two-thirds of the compo- 
nent parts of a standard set but all 
controls except three: an on-off volume 
button, a channel selector, and a picture 
control usually left untouched. 

Muntz bit. Within seven months 
Muntz TV, Inc., was a going concern, 
with stock sold out to Muntz friends in- 
cluding Bob Hope and NBC Vice Presi- 
dent Sidney Strotz. And Muntz, who 
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put technicians to work developing Wil- 
son’s idea, by then had learned as much 
about the insides of a TV set as he ever 
knew about cars. 

Once again the Muntz-Shore team 
doped out some hotcha merchandising. 
Setting up a manufacturing shop in Chi- 
cago and eliminating all dealers, they 
began proclaiming: “Your living room is 
our showroom.” “When you buy tele- 
vision insist on a free home demonstra- 
tion.” “TV in your home tonite.” The 
campaign was pushed first in Los An- 
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Muntz, Shore, trademark, TV 


geles, then in Chicago, is now in New 
York, and will soon reach Boston and 
Philadelphia. Eventually it will move 
into other markets along the coaxial cable. 

The method is always the same. Muntz 
and Shore move into town, rent a ware- 
house (“in the low-rent district”), line up 
a good phone number, hire some sales- 
men, and buy a fleet of trucks which, 
brightly emblazoned, herald the delivery 
of a Muntz TV set. Then Shore takes 
over on advertising, newspapers, radio, 
and the skywriting. 

Prospects are invited to phone for a 
demonstration—which they usually get 
within the hour. If they like the set, it is 
sold on the spot, “cash or terms.” If not, 
the salesman says: “It’s been a pleasure,” 
and leaves quietly. 

The customer who buys gets a 10-inch 
set for $199.50 or a 12-inch set for 
$269.50, both well below the price of 
their better-known competitors (NEws- 
WEEK, June 6). In most cases they can 
just be plugged in and put to work, but if 
a poor TV location necessitates antennas, 
these are installed at cost price. 

With such promises and performances, 
the 35-year-old Muntz and 31-year-old 


Shore-last week felt they were on their 
way to hitting another jackpot. True, the 
Chicago Better Business Bureau had 
forced them to watch their adjectives. 
And they were aware that at least one 
competitor was readying a similar set. 

But Muntz was not worried. Already 
turning out 5,000 sets a month and selling 
them as fast as he made them, he was 
looking around for a bigger plant. Up his 
sleeve was a trick to be revealed in 60 
days—a 16-inch set at a price slashing 
$349.50. And for the time when com- 
petition got really rugged, Shore was 
already prepared with a slew of Madman 
Muntz ads to give television customers 
the same browbeating that had worked 
for used cars. 


Man of Expedience 


Syracuse, N. Y., last week finally got 
around to dedicating the city’s first tele- 
vision station, WHEN. The ceremony 
was almost a month behind the com- 
pletion of the permanent transmitting 
tower and six months after the station’s 
real opening date. As usual, everybody 
had had trouble keeping up with Capt. 
William Eddy, the 6-foot-6, stone-deal 
man-of-many-trades who is now one of 
television’s most colorful geniuses. 

WHEN belongs to the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co., which some time ago saw 
a good tie-in between TV and its maga- 
zines (Better Homes & Gardens, Success- 
ful Farming). Last September it bought 
as its Syracuse station site an old war 
plant on Court Street. After that the job 
of building and running station WHEN 
was up to Eddy and his Television As- 
sociates, Inc. 

By mid-November enough equipment 
had arrived for Eddy to start converting 
the war plant into a TV station. Sixteen 
days later, just two and a half hours after 
the power was connected, WHEN went 
on the air. It had unfinished studios and 
a temporary transmitting tower—but it 
was operating. To Eddy the haste was 
logical. “Wanted to get on in time to sell 
sets for Christmas, ya know.” 

Pipe Aid: Doing things expediently 
is an Eddy habit. A 1926 Annapolis grad- 
uate, Eddy went on submarine duty, 
which affected his -hearing. Because he 
then needed amplifying equipment, he 
invented a sound detector that now is 
standard on Navy submarines. For his 
own amusement, he later built a hearing 
aid into a smoking pipe—complete with 
a crust of ashes. 

But Eddy’s ingenuity couldn’t get him 
by Navy medical exams, and in 1934 he 
was forced out—and took a job with 
Philo Farnsworth (Newsweek, March 
28), the man who with Dr. Vladimir 
Zworykin did most for present-day video. 
Since Eddy’s first work was digging 
ditches for coaxial cables at $25 a week, 
he learned television literally from the 
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ground up. Then he held a three-year 
job with NBC, where he designed in- 
numerable gadgets and many of the light- 
ing devices still in use. For Eddy was a 
rare combination—an engineer and an 
artist. Proficient at cartooning—the thing 
he likes best to do—he still finds time to 
design calendars for the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Corp. and to illustrate some 
naval instruction books. 

Radio Chicago: Eddy’s ability and 
determination to master anything he tries 
—or even thinks is a good idea—made 
him Paramount Pictures’ choice to build 
and run its pioneer TV station in Chi- 
cago, WBKB. That was 1939. Except for 
Pearl Harbor, he might still be there. 
Instead, he soon talked his way back into 
the Navy and, without a by-your-leave 
from his picture-company bosses, turned 
WBKB into Radio Chicago, where as 
Captain Eddy he trained 86,000 radio and 
radar men for the Navy during the war. 

At 47, Eddy sleeps perhaps three or 
four hours a night, pilots his own plane 
around the country (he learned to fly in 
two days and still cracks up from time 
to time), pushing the ideas he grinds 
out of his Michigan City, Ind., plant and 
laboratory. Television Associates, Inc., 
was formed in 1944 to give some sem- 
blance of coordination to his multitude of 
projects—many of which don’t include 
television. 

But Eddy’s prime interest is TV. Mere- 
dith has hired him as its director of tele- 





Eddy and boss E. T. Meredith 


vision activities, which will include other 
stations as soon as the present freeze on 
construction is lifted. 

Meantime Eddy is averaging some sort 
of an idea a day and somewhere every 
day some office is hopped up over one or 
another of those ideas. He hasn’t forgot- 
ten the motto carved in chaste Old Eng- 
lish letters on the oak paneling of his 
office at WBKB: “Illegitimi Non Carbo- 
rundum.” The Eddy translation: “Don’t 
let the bastards wear you down.” So far 
nobody has come close. 
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—HOW DO YOU WANT YOUR. OFFICE WEATHER 





THIS SUMMER ? 


THE WEATHER IN YOUR OFFICE 
this summer can easily be the weather 
you want ... cool, fresh, invigorating. 
All you do is install a Philco Air 
Conditioner now. 


For offices or rooms up to 400 square 
feet, your Philco Air Conditioner fits 
snugly and neatly into the window. 
Cleanly and simply styled, it comes 
in ivory or a soft two-toned brown. 
The beautiful walnut console is 
specially designed for the larger 
offices up to 500 square feet. 


For Philco Air Conditioners give 
you real air conditioning. They cool 
the air, dehumidify and circulate it. 
They bring in fresh air from outside 
and clean it. They remove stale in- 
door air. They are quiet, vibration- 
less, efficient. And you'll be sur- 
prised how little they cost. 


Decide now to be cool and comfort- 
able this summer—and call your 
Philco dealer today. He’s listed in 
your classified phone book. 


PHILCO 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Glass Aprons 


Fibers of glass, impregnated with lead, 
have now been woven into apron coats 
to protect X-ray workers who daily face 
the deadly menace of exposure to radia- 
tion. 

The new material, announced last 
week by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., is flexible, fireproof, and non- 
shrinking, resists chemicals, and will not 
deteriorate when stored. 

The new apron, in a medium size to 
fit the average man, weighs 9 pounds 12 
ounces, which is only 2 ounces more than 
the less protective lead-rubber aprons 
now used. The Fiberglas-lead material 
forms the sleeves and front of the apron 
coat and has an extra-heavy weave to 
give extra protection to the arms and 
abdomen. These two regions receive the 
major part of the dangerous radiation. 

The cost of the first 100 pounds of the 
new material, enough to make four 
aprons, was $5,000. This expenditure, 
however, covered the initial outlay for 
the pilot plant and equipment. The 
aprons are not yet ready for commercial 
production. But when the material is 
manufactured on a large scale, the pro- 
tective garments will probably not cost 
more than $15 to $20 apiece. 


The Phytotron 


The setting was Pasadena, Calif. Yet 
in the many-roomed concrete building, 
bright with aluminum paint, the “weath- 
er” shifted to simulate any climatic con- 
dition from hot to cold, from wet to dry. 
There were Cape Cod pea- 
soup fogs and Imperial Val- 
ley torrid twilights, rain 
storms of varying intensities 
and winds of up to 20 miles 
an hour. 

For this was the California 
University of Technology’s 
new weather factory, dedi- 
cated last week, and in it 
scientists for the first time 
could study and measure pre- 
cisely the effects on plant life 
of heat, cold, moisture, sun- 
light, wind, and even smog. 
The laboratory, called the 
“phytotron,” is the only one 
in the world designed to in- 
sure complete weather con- 
trol. 

Heading the weather fac- 
tory, which was financed by 
the Earhart Foundation of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., is a 46- 
year-old plant physiologist, 
Dr. Frits Went. Educated at 
the University of Utrecht and 
a Caltech professor since 
1933, Went creates “weath- 
er” by closing switches and 
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pushing buttons on an intricate control 
board. ' 

There are thirteen laboratory areas in 
which artificial sunlight from a powerful 
battery of fluorescent lamps is to be 
used in photosynthesis research. Here 
the scientists will study the process by 
which nature manufactures food from 
the interaction of sunlight, carbon di- 
oxide, and water. 

Plants will be grown as they are in 
some methods of hydroponics—rooted in 
sterilized sand, sponge rock, or gravel and 
fed by nutrient solutions. The plant 
rooms, as well as the other labs, are 
equipped with hot and cold water, tap 
water, de-ionized water (purer than dis- 
tilled water), and nutrient, or fertilizing, 
solutions. For recording plant growth by 
photography there are eleven darkrooms. 

Conditions and Crops: Out of the 
research conducted under various cli- 
matic conditions Dr. Went hopes to turn 
up new knowledge of the conditions un- 
der which specific plants can be expected 
to produce good crops or poor ones. First 
to be studied are tomatoes, strawberries, 
sugar beets, desert plants, and many 
common flowers such as marigolds and 
zinnias. The laboratory also expects to 
run citrus experiments to discover new 
ways of helping California orange, lemon, 
and grapefruit growers. 

The phytotron scientists are just as 
fussy about plant contagion as are hos- 
pital surgeons. “A single infection could 
cost us $10,000 in lost time,” Dr. Went 
said. So all scientists must wear special 
sterile clothing and head covering and 
scrub up, just as surgeons do, before set- 
ting foot in the weather factory. 
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Dr. Went controls weather for his crops 


Newsweek, June 20, 1949 
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We stayed outside London—but in easy reach—at an old-world 
country inn. That’s where this pewter mug came from. My 
ale was never served in any other. ‘Your tankard’, the landlord 
used to call it. 
“And when the time came to say good-bye, he had it wrapped up 
and waiting for me. ‘A small reminder of your stay with us’, he 
said. ‘It’s old and dented and not worth much—but back home 
itll likely call to mind the happy days you spent here.’ 
“Now, what friendly thoughts of Britain the sight 
of it brings back! For it helps us remember our 
welcome, too, by so many kindly British 
people. And it starts us off again, in 


*“Remember the R.A.F. 
ilot who’d become a 
aseball fan when 

training here during 
ee war... and who 
age us in Picca- 
to ask how the 

Ried So Sox were doing?” 


‘‘Remember the thrill of playing 
’round ‘Royal and Ancient’ St. 
Andrews . . . and how you sank that 
putt for a ‘birdie’ at the 18th hole?” 


Sema to Pritein 


Where more than half-a-million visitors from overseas 
found a Royal Welcome in 1948 


' \Y _ memory, on that wonderful, varied tour...” 


memories of Britain...” 
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*““Remember the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod, with its age-old ritual 
and those Druids’ robes . . . and 
the beauty of the choral singing in 
the open air?” 


PLAN YOUR TRIP TO 
BRITAIN NOW. And remem- 
ber that September and October 
—here where Summer lingers 
—are glorious months for a 
vacation. By coming then 
you'll avoid the mid-season 
rush for ships, planes and 
hotels. You'll take better ad- 
vantage of Britain’s ‘‘compact- 
ness’. . . moving even more 
quickly and easily from place 
to place, and, as it were, from 
century to century. Illustrated 
literature and complete infor- 
mation from your travel agent, 
or from BRITISH TRA EL 
ASSOCIATION (Tourist 
Div. of the BRITISH TOUR- 
IST AND HOLIDAYS 
BOARD), 336 Madison Ave, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mac of The Plain Dealer 


William F. McDermott these last few 
weeks has been devoting some of his 
Cleveland Plain Dealer columns to that 
potentially most explosive of all subjects 
—censorship, But reader reaction, as in- 
dicated by the mail he was receiving 
last week, was far from fiery; it was 
calm, considered, and mildly humorous. 
In fact, it was pret- 
ty much like the 
tone of what had 
inspired it—one of 
the best-liked col- 
umns in the Mid- 
dle West. 

Why is Mac 
liked? Witness his 
writing on May 25 
of a newly enacted 
Cleveland ordi- 
nance intended to 
ban the sale of 
comics books to 
minors but so sweeping in language that 
it prohibited the sale of any book about 
any crime. 

“‘Hamlet’,” he quietly pointed out, 
“deals with murder and murder is the 
whole point of the play. The crux of 
‘Julius Caesar’ is the murder of Caesar. 
‘Othello’ is a play about the murder of 
the pure and innocent Desdemona . 

“The law,” he went on, “forbids the 
sale of reading material dealing with as- 
sault and burglary. That clearly prohib- 
its the distribution of such childhood 
rhymes as “Tom, Tom, the baker’s son, 
stole a pig and away he run’. . Nor 
do I know what the law-enforcing offi- 
cials will do about ‘Little Red Riding 
Hood.’ As you remember, the wolf in 
that story committed an assault.” 

Drama and Thoughts: That was 
fairly typical McDermott—McDermott, 
the “think” columnist, that is. For tech- 
nically Mac is, and for a full 28 years 
has been, The Plain Dealer's drama 
critic, Indianapolis-born (57 years ago), 
educated (at Butler College), and news- 
paper-bred (on The News), McDermott 
joined the Cleveland morning paper in 
1921 at the famous Erie C. Hopwood’s 
behest. 

Then there were six legitimate theaters 
in his beat, and McDermott was a busy 
man. Today the city has only two thea- 
ters, and while McDermott twice a year 
also show-shops in New York (usually 
seeing ten shows in eight days), he still 
is busy. For when not reviewing, he 
writes of food or war, politics, or any- 
thing else he fancies for the column that 
appears every day but Saturday. 

Indeed the world is McDermott’s 
beat. With his wife—after years of bache- 
lorhood he was married eleven years ago 
—Mac leaves in July for three months of 
“fun in Paris” and writing about the 


McDermott 
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Scandinavian countries. He has previous. 
ly been around the world three times 
and to Europe 27—including six months 
in 1943-44 as a war correspondent, prin- 
cipally on the Anzio beachhead. He re- 
turned from that assignment weighing 
105 pounds, haggard, worn, and sick at 
heart. Today, getting bald and a bit 
myopic, he is back to the 150 pounds that 
might be expected of a man who is no 
less a connoisseur of fine wines than of 
fine writing and who can put away at 
one meal two lobsters plus a liberal help- 
ing of his favorite kosher corned beef. 

P.S. He Got the Job: McDermott 
began newspapering literally by an acci- 
dent. Hilton U. Brown, managing editor 
of The Indianapolis News, was out mo- 
toring one day in 1914 when his car 
broke down. With him was Tom Howe, 
then president of Butler College. The 
pair went to a nearby railroad station to 
phone for help and there Howe was 
surprised to find McDermott, one of his 
students, as a railroad telegrapher. They 
talked a bit; Brown liked the young 
man’s conversation and told him to drop 
into The News’s office the next time he 
was around. McDermott’s next time was 
9 the following morning, and the startled 
Brown put him to work in the morgue. 

Mac wanted to write editorials and 
began showering the chief editorial writ- 
er with more than were produced by all 
four full-time workers. So he got that 
job, then started helping in theater, and 
became The News’s regular critic in 
1917. That brought him to the attention 
of such contemporaries as Brooks Atkin- 
son, George Jean Nathan, and Karl K. 
Kitchen, who recommended him four 
years later for The Plain Dealer job. 

Mac is still friends with almost all 
the great and not so great in the theater 
world, and many of them when in Cleve- 
land are guests in his big ten-room home 
overlooking Lake Erie in suburban Brate- 
nahl. 

Several publishers have asked him to 
write a book—any book. But Mac claims 
he is too lazy to do any outside writing. 
“It’s enough,” he confesses, “to grind out 
the column daily.” 


Pegler: Round Two 


Normally, when a columnist is sued 
for libel, he lays off the subject of the 
suit until the case is settled. Not so West- 
brook Pegler, against whom columnist 
Drew Pearson began a $250,000 libel 
suit three weeks ago (NEWwswEEK, June 
6). In his syndicated column last week 
Pegler cut loose with an anti-Pearson 
blast that made his original look mild. 

Sample quote: “He [Pearson] is will- 
ing to withdraw his present suit if | 
would apologize and say publicly that he 
is neither a liar nor a blackguard. I re- 
iterate that he is both... 

“This is the second time Pearson ha‘ 


Newsweek 
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sued me... [The first time] Pearson... 
immediately began private overtures 
looking toward a settlement . . . A pub- 
lished statement that the case was closed 
by a letter of apology from me to Pearson 
is a lie. It is likewise untrue that I agreed 
and then violated the agreement not to 
mention Pearson in print.* . . . I will meet 
Pearson in court and present proof.” 
Pearson’s reply: “I don’t believe the 
American public is interested in what 
two columnists think of each other. 
That’s why I have never replied to 
Pegler in my column or on the air. That’s 
also why I am taking this to court. Pegler 
has only seen the beginning of this fight.” 


In Addition 


In the nation’s fourth estate last week: 
> One newspaper was slimmer but, it 
argued, just as useful. Narrowing its 


*Pegler, in the last case, wrote a friendly let- 
bygones-be-bygunes letter. Pearson says Pegler orally 
agreed to refrain from further mention of him in 

rint. ye says: “‘Pearson requested such a prom- 

e, but I said I would never preclude anyone from 
future discussion. If there were such an agreement, 
it obviously would have been in writing.” 
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page widths from eight to seven columns, 
the weekly Franklinville, N. Y., Chron- 
icle-Journal Cattaraugus Star-Rushford 
Spectator—all one paper—assured _its 
1,300 readers the new size would “be 
just as convenient for lining garbage 
pails.” 

> The Chicago Sun-Times announced its 
first “Secret Witness” had stepped for- 
ward. On tips sent to the paper by a 
tipster identified only by a code number, 
police had seized on Calvin (Fag) Hoff- 
man, 28. Hoffman admitted helping to 
kill Herman Engelhard during a $12 
robbery a year ago. If Engelhard’s slay- 
ers are convicted, the tipster stands to 
collect one of a series of $5,000 rewards 
put up by the paper five weeks ago for 
clues leading to the untangling of un- 
solved murders. 

> Samuel Grafton, The New York Post 
Home News's first-string political pundit, 
announced that he would quit his colum- 
ning chores. His bosses wanted Grafton 
to travel more; he preferred his Con- 
necticut farm, where, he says, he will 
write books. 


N. Y. Daily Mirror 


New York Watches the Birdie: As the Air Force tested its new 
50,000,000-candlepower flares, dropped from a plane at three-second 
intervals, New York Daily Mirror cameraman Bill Stahl got this 
shot. Exposure time: 12 seconds—four flares (see top of photo). 
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? Et A can! 


Le H 
F VER TOUCHE NO WHEELS ON THE 
; NE HIGH-SPEED XF~85 / 
BS THE TINY I5-FOOT “PARASITE® FIGHTER 
RIDES TO AND FROM BATTLE INSIDE A BOMBER. 
TO TAKE OFF, IT DROPS FROM A TRAPEZE. To“LAND, 
IT ZOOMS UP... GRABS ON AGAIN WITH ITS 
SPECIAL ARM. UNFAILING FUEL DELIVERY To 
THE HUNGRY TURBO-JET ENGINE 1S ASSURED 
BY A B-W PESCO PUMP THAT DELIVERS 
UP TO 16/2 GALLONS A MINUTE. 
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SAVES FULL HOUR ON AVERAGE "NEVER-ENDING STREAM oF COAL / 


FAMILY WASH. eccuration Loan FOR MOST AUTOMATIC | 
. THIS UNDERGROUND COMBINE “HARVESTS" UP TO 5 TONS | 
euiaer cone ce intiet eaaaem con oe OF COAL A MINUTE, CUTTING AND LOADING SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


CABINET SPACE IN MANY DWELLINGS. NOW B-Ws NORGE HAS DONE " 
aa ‘Waeaemna* ts comaaes haaeee ie CHAINS FROM B-W'S MORSE CHAIN HELP DELIVER THE 
RE THAN DOUBLE CAPACITY = GOWER AS THIS MOLE-LIKE MACHINE BURROWS A 


AUTOMATIC WASHER WITH ONLY A SLIGHT INCREASE IN THE REQUIRED 
CABINET SPACE. THIS SAVES 65 MINUTES ON AN AVERAGE FAMILY WASH, 4 X9'/2-FOOT TUNNEL IN RECORD TIME. 


wacsccuccer BOKC WARNER 
























































SQUEEZING 2 WASHING MACHINES INTO 1...) Vy: oe 
ENDING SUMMER SIMMER... |) yg Me my ee 
FEEDING THE PLANE ON THE — oa ge mmm 
FLYING TRAPEZE / 


THE B} INSO MANY WAYS , B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL 
35 TOUCH THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 
=R EVERY DAY* 


” * FOR EXAMPLE : \9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
. CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER . 
EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT 
Y TO HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 
SURED FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W 
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RS EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 
; OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF BW HO I 
hae APPLIANCES. WITH OVERDRIVE / 
_ 175 30% FEWER MILES 
E FOR THE ENGINE THAN FOR 
EE = THE WHEELS WHEN B-W AUTOMATIC 
cor FR c | ERA COOVERDRIVE IS USED. THIS BOW WARNER GEAR 
SEND pMpl . Se \_sCODEVICE ENABLES SEVEN ENGINE REVOLUTIONS TO 
DE CARRY YOU THE DISTANCE OF TEN. AVAILABLE NOW 




















ON 10 MAKES OF CARS, OVERDRIVE BOOSTS GAS 
MILEAGE , CUTS DOWN WEAR. 











KoOLSHA SET INA 
SUNNY WINDOW. 
LAY A PENNY BEHIND IT AND 
ONE IN THE SUN. ONE GETS 
HOT- THE OTHER STAYS COOL. 
B-WINGERSOLLS KOOLSHADE 
ON WINDOWS ACTUALLY SCREENS 
OUT SUN HEAT AND INSECTS — 
BUT NOT THE VIEW. KEEPS ROOMS 
UP To 15° COOLER. FOR FREE 
SAMPLE, WRITE INGERSOLL 
STEEL DIVISION, 321 PLYMOUTH 
COURT, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS. 
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NEW GIANT KILLER TAKES OVER / 


IN JUST 8 SECONDS FLAT, A SPECIAL LITTLE 
y || WINCH ATTACHED To A FARM TRACTOR 

AL : UPROOTS TOWERING PINES WITH II-FOOT 
TONS |, WAISTLINES. USING TRACTOR ENGINE 
ANEOUSIY.| | POWER, TRANSMITTED NON-SLIP BY 
THE A RUGGED B-W ROCKFORD CLUTCH, 
THE WINCH JUST REELS IN ITS CABLE... 
AND FOREST GIANTS TOPPLE. 






These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 
CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH *¢ SPRING DIVISION 
SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 


‘m not rich... but I'm 


tts'm NOT RICH— not the way 

most people figure it. ... My 
‘wealth’ is a grand wife and three 
swell kids. . . . We have a home 
and a car. My wife has a fur coat, 
some modest pieces of jewelry. We 
have a nice layout of furniture. 

*‘What I have I want to keep— 


so everything I have is protected 
—covered by insurance in the 


strongest companies— America 
Fore Companies. 
“And I mean e-v-e-r-y- 


t-h-i-n-g ! Our home and furni- 
ture are covered, and at today’s 
values, not 1939’s. Our car, my 


wife’s fur coat and jewelry, our 
liability for damage or injuries for 
which we may be responsible—all 
protected. I’m covered in case of 
accident with a policy which 
includes medical and _ hospital 
payments—provides an income 
of $50 per week up to 200 weeks, 
and if I am permanently disabled 
I get a cash settlement of $30,000. 


“What does all this protection 
cost me? Very little for the great 
security and peace of mind I get! 
Almost anything can happen. 
Life’s too short to worry—so I 
don’t. 1M COVERED!” 


For the name of a nearby America Fore Agent call 
Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX » NIAGARA + AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY avo CASUALTY COMPANY oF new voor 


BERNARD M CULVER . 


Chotrmen 


FRANK A 


CHRISTENSEN 


President 








* INSURANCE GROUP « 














—— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Architect FRANK LLoyp 
Wricnt, observing his 80th birthday 
June 8 at Spring Green, Wis., said: “A 
creative life is a young one . . . What 
makes everyone think 80 is old?” 

> Composer RicHarp Strauss celebrated 
his 85th birthday June 11 in Garmisch 
Bavaria. In honor of the anniversary a 
Strauss Festival was held in Paris. 


Apprehended: After neighbors of Mrs. 
Ernest Woop of Los Angeles com- 
plained that someone was stealing socks 
from their clotheslines, Mrs. Wood dis- 





Los Angeles 


Butch: Caught with the goods 


Examine: 


covered the culprit: her year-old cat 
Butcu. She has had to return more than 
twenty pairs of socks that Butch swiped 
from neighboring back yards. 


Engaged: Twice-wed Gov. FULLER 
Warren, 43, of Florida, and blue-eyed 
blond BarBARA MANNING, 24, of Los 
Angeles, have set June 26 as the date of 
their wedding. 

> Movie star EL1zaABETH TayLor, 17, who 
has been dating Army grid ace GLENN 
Davis, announced in Miami Beach June 7 
that she'll marry instead Witiiam D. 
PAWLEY Jr., 28, son of the former am- 
bassador to Brazil. 


Died: Louis Haines (LEw) WENTZ, 
68, oil man, multi-millionaire philanthro- 
pist and Republican power in the Mid- 
west; of a heart ailment in Ponca City, 
Okla., June 9 (see page 71). 

> Joun T. McCutcueon, 79, cartoonist 
for The Chicago Tribune for 43 years, 
Pulitzer Prize winner in 1931, world 
traveler and war correspondent; in Lake 
Forest, Ill., June 10. 

> Sicrip Unpset, 67, Norwegian novel- 
ist who won the 1928 Nobel Prize fo 
her trilogy “Kristin Lavransdatter,” and 
ardent crusader against Nazism; after 4 
stroke in Lillehammer, Norway, June 10. 
> WittiAM RosBert TIMKEN, 85, C0- 
founder of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co.; in Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., June 
11. 
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The Long-bow was the Right Equipment at Crecy 


In The Hundred Years War, the French were still fight- 
ing as they fought during the Crusades. Armored knights 
on horseback, armed with lances, formed the bulwark of 
their forces. But at the Battle of Crecy in 1346, the English 
introduced the terrible long-bow — a weapon unknown to 
the French. From the beginning, wave on wave of French 
knights fell under its dreadful might. This weapon, then 
unsurpassed in its military significance, slaughtered the 
French at Crecy ... at Poitiers . . . at Agincourt... 
and was largely responsible for the ultimate English victory. 


In any task, use of the right equipment is a major factor 
in doing the job right. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway has the right equip- 
ment, and uses that equipment to do a dependable trans- 
portation job for American industry and agriculture, 


During the three postwar years, the Norfolk and 






NORTH & Ae 
<2 









Western invested $54,559,000 in property and equip- 
ment improvements — powerful new locomotives, new 
freight and passenger cars, expanded engine terminals, 
a great new merchandise freight pier, improved track, 
offices, passenger stations, signal systems, bridges, yards 
and other facilities from one end of the line to the other. 
And this program of improvements is a continuing job 
on this railroad. The authorized program of improve- 
ments and modernization for 1949 and 1950 will involve 
the expenditure of $43,600,000 more. 

Through constant research and improvement in 
equipment and operating methods, the Norfolk and 
Western strives always to provide better and more depend- 
able railway service. The railroad has and will continue 


to have the right equipment to do the job right. 


oufotk.- Westore. 
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WORLD TRADE: 


BUSINESS 





Slump Tide Alarms the British 


Britain’s economic condition had 
turned worse. Sir Stafford Cripps, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, last week som- 
berly told the Labor Party conference at 
Blackpool (see page 30): “Our overseas 
trade is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult, We have reached a very tough spot 
in our journey, and the economic barom- 
eter is not rising.” 

British financial and business leaders 
shared the chancellor's concern. The 
London stock market had fallen 


were also beginning to lag. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Trinidad, a British island 
in the Caribbean, surveyed prices of 67 
items and found only seventeen cases 
where the British prices were less than 
those of their United States competitors. 
Mostly, they were higher. 

The downtrend in exports raised spec- 
ulation in New York, London, and other 
financial centers: Would Britain move to 
cut its prices by devaluing the pound 


future—at least until Cripps has exhausted 
every other possibility. 

The disadvantage of devaluation in 
Britain is that, while it cuts the price tags 
on British exports, it raises the price of 
imports in terms of British currency. 
And Britain is heavily dependent on im- 
ports. Devaluation of the pound would 
raise the cost of raw materials and the 
cost of food for British workers. And 
British labor is already resentful of wage 
freezes and the high cost of living. 

For these reasons there will probably 
be no sterling devaluation unless Brit- 
ish goods back up disastrously in world 
markets and widespread unemployment 

appears in vital export indus- 





sharply; market reports had a 
singsong monotony—“dull again,” 
“another unhappy day,” “prices 
again tumble.” 

The key to Britain’s problem 
was still the dollar shortage, now 
made worse by a decline in ex- 
ports. By the start of this year 
Britain had cut its dollar deficit 
to $1,200,000,000 a year ($100,- 
000,000 a month). This was 
evenly balanced by about $100,- 
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tries. In that case Cripps may try 
to link devaluation of the pound 
with over-all adjustments in 
other world currencies, but no 
such step is expected before 
September at the earliest. At 
that time Cripps is scheduled to 
_ go to the United States for a 











000,000 a month in Marshall- 
plan aid. But now Britain’s in- 
come from exports was falling, 
and so was its Marshall-plan aid 
—to $80,000,000 a month. 
Total British exports had 
slipped from $640,000,000 in 
March to $550,000,000 in April. 
Part of the decline was due to 
fewer working days in April, but 
the trend was clearly downward. 
And the most serious factor was 
a drop in exports to the United 
States. In the first four months 
of 1949 the rate of shipments to 
the U.S.A. was 14 per cent lower 
than in the last quarter of 1948. 
Tentative export figures for 









































meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Even then, devaluation of the 
pound probably would provide 
no long-range solution for Brit- 
ain’s basic economic difficulties. 
Unless the United States is will- 
ing to continue a dole indefinite- 
ly, the English workingman is 
going to have to produce more 
or consume less, Cripps warned 
his party last week: “You can- 
not possibly find any solution to 
our present problems by jug- 
gling with money, incomes, or 
finances or fiscal measures . . . 
We must have more efficient 
production.” 

As yet, the average British 
worker is not conscious of the 
gravity of the situation. He is 
now so cushioned by the gov- 








May showed a $56,000,000 rise 
over April. But this was largely 
due to distress shipments to 
South Africa to beat that dominion’s new 
import ban. At the same time May im- 
ports rose to a distressing total of $780.,- 
000,000, the highest ever. Thus the ex- 
port-import gap continued to widen. 

Resistance: British exporters blamed 
the drop in buying in part on the Ameri- 
can recession. There was nervous talk 
in London of the “chill wind from across 
the Atlantic.” But there was also no doubt 
that British goods bore formidable price 
tags. During the world shortage of mer- 
chandise they had sold readily; now they 
faced severe price competition. 

British auto makers, who sold 19,000 
cars in the United States last year, now 
found shipments falling below 300 a 
month, The Austin Co., though it had 
slashed prices to “rock bottom,” admitted 
American sales had dried up. 

In other world markets British sales 
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Dowling—N. Y. Heraid Tribune 


“Cripps offers a gentle reminder” 


from $4 to some lower level? An English 
bicycle selling for 215, for example, 
now costs $60 in United States currency. 
But if the pound were cut to $3, the same 
bicycle would cost an American pur- 
chaser only $45. 

Cripps had said repeatedly, and un- 
equivocally, that devaluation of the 
pound was neither necessary nor desir- 
able. Last week he insisted again that 
the real remedy for high prices of British 
goods was more efficient production—in 
plain language, harder and more skillful 
work. But the rumors persisted. 


Significance-- 


Some officials of the United States 
Treasury and the International Monetary 
Fund believe the British must soon face 
up to the problem of devaluation. But 
devaluation is unlikely in the immediate 


ernment against social insecur- 
ity that he lacks incentive to 
work harder, particularly since 
every added shilling means added taxes. 
At the same time he is also inhibited from 
more efficient work and _ prejudiced 
against new, more efficient machinery 
by fear that he might work himself out of 
a job. His attitude may keep both himself 
and Britain in an economic morass, 


THE ECONOMY: 


And Still Downward 


Virtually all Washington officials con- 
ceded that the nation was now in a state 
of deflation or recession. Even economic 
adviser Leon Keyserling—who had 
played the inflation tune to the last note 
—last week did a complete flip-flop. In 
a speech before the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union Keyserling 
assailed the “do-nothing” attitude toward 
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® 
How Marwino€ Vinyl Resin 
improves these products... 
speeds up their production 


ARVINOL VINYL RESINS have proved 
M their advantages under severest 
testing conditions. To products such 
as these, they give extra toughness and 
dryness, superior dimensional stability, 
greater flexibility at low temperatures. 
In rigid, semi-rigid and elastomeric 
formulations, Marvinol VR-10 is pay- 
ing manufacturers by increasing prod- 
uct quality and speeding up processing. 

Marvinol processes faster because it 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 2-0-2 
Girliners © Advanced military aircraft « Revolutionary 
rockets and missiles e Electronic fire control systems 

* Versatile Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals Division) 
DEVELOPERS OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. 
Rubber Co.) © Stratovision aerial re-broadcasting 

(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 

* Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U.S. 
Plywood Corp.) « New type hydraulic automotive 
and aircraft brake ¢ Permanent fabric lameproofing. 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace, 

build better living in far-reaching fields. 








RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND 


offers you shorter pre-mix, open mill 
and Banbury cycles...faster extrusion 
cycles. Marvinol is extruded to make 
tough, chemical and abrasion resistant 
continuous cross-sectional shapes... 
calendered into sheets and free films 
where its tear resistance, flexibility and 
dryness pay big dividends...adaptable 
to rapid cooling methods in injection 
molding...dispersed to make excellent 
film, coatings and slush molded pieces. 


e © 





STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY 
THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 








Test this remarkable vinyl polymer. 
Send for details about Marvinol. While 
The Glenn L. Martin Company does not 
compound or fabricate in the plastics 
field, we do sell raw materials to pro- 
cessors and will be glad to refer you 
to one of our customers if you’re 
interested in Marvinol. Write today 
to Chemicals Division, Dept. N-6, 
Tue GLenn L. Martin Company, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 





Yes, today—at new low prices—thrifty, 
dependable Frigidaire Water Coolers give 
you more for your money than ever before! 

Only with Frigidaire Water Coolers do 
you get the whisper-quiet efficiency of 
leter-Miser performance. Simplest cold- 
making mechanism of them all, the Meter- 
Miser has set records for low-cost, trouble- 
free operation in millions of Frigidaire 
Refrigerators. And it’s backed by a special 
5-Year Warranty. 


For full information about the many 
types and sizes of Frigidaire W ater 
Coolers, see your Frigidaire Dealer. 
Find his name in the Classified 
Phone Book, under ‘‘ Water Coolers” 
or “Refrigeration Equipment.” Or 
write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, O. (In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE Sa~ 
Water Coolers 


Come to the 
Tete @ ik 
crow 


FOR WESTERN 


HOSPITALITY 
eescieee 





A HEARTY WESTERN WELCOME 
awaits you in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota! Feel the friendly spirit in nature’s 
wonderland, Visit Mt. Rushmore, Custer 
State Park, Sylvan Lake, The Needles. 
doin the gay fun in a rustic, pine-covered 
playground of cool lakes and rugged peaks. 
Vacation in South Dakota where 
hospitality has its home! 


SEND FOR FREE COLORFUL BOOKLET! 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 

A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director 
Pierre, South Dakota 
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Courtesy Midtown Galleries 


Modern Gulliver: Before Julien Binford painted the murals for 
the new Greenwich Savings Bank building at 3 West 57 Street, New 
York City, he built an accurate scale model of the banking room 
with exact duplications of the materials to be used to see how it 
would look. Here the result is inspected through a hole in the floor. 


the slump as endangering the economic 
welfare of the country. 

Yet there was one noteworthy excep- 
tion: Harry S. Truman, a gentleman 
from Missouri. As yet the President had 
not extended formal recognition to any 
such thing as a recession. Last month, 
after hearing his Economic Council’s re- 
port on the downswing, he called again 
for his anti-inflation program and $4,000,- 
000,000 in new taxes. 

Last week Chairman Edwin G. Nourse 
of the council presented his monthly eco- 
nomic report to the President. The gist 
of it was understood to be that things 
were definitely sliding; the Federal Re- 
serve Board index of production for May 
was down around 173, compared with 
179 in April and 184 in March. The 
peak last November was 195. 

But the President was not yet ready to 
do his about-face. Most thought it would 
probably come after the council’s mid- 
year report. 


Steel Catches Up 


Six months ago Harry Truman warned 
Congress that steel-production facilities 
were so inadequate the government 
should seriously consider going into the 
business. The steel industry protested 
bitterly, but the President never re- 
tracted. 

Last week steel glumly proved its 
point. Orders had fallen so sharply that 
production had to be cut hard. For the 
first time since 1940 steel output fell be- 
low 90 per cent of capacity* (to 89.1 per 
cent), the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute reported. 

*Strikes, layoffs in other industries, and holidays 
had occasionally dropped steel production to below 


90 per cent, but the drop last week was the first vol- 
untary industry curtailment to below that point. 


Thus, in just three months, steelmak- 
ing had declined from 102 per cent to a 
nine-year low. The worry point for most 
steelmakers is still far away, however. 
According to Iron Age, some major com- 
panies estimate they can break even if 
they produce at an average 70 per cent 
of capacity. 


NOTES: 
Trends and Changes 


Promotions: For the first time in its 
102-year history the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has a chairman of the board of 
directors. Elected to the post last week 
was M. W. Clement, president of the 
Pennsy since 1935. The new president 
is Walter S. Franklin, previously execu- 
tive vice president. 

Optimism: New England businessmen, 
meeting in Manchester, Vt., agreed that 
prospects for the region’s $750,000,000 
vacation industry were brighter than last 
years. Reservations are running 15 per 
cent ahead of 1948. They also expect an 
upturn in shoe and textile industries in 
the fall. 

Automobiles: Barring long strikes, the 
industry will produce a record 6,000,000 
cars and trucks this year, according to 
the authoritative Ward’s Automotive Re- 
ports. Already more than 2,700,000 
units have rolled off assembly lines. 

Mediation: Despite the expiration of 
their union contract on June 1, employes 
of an ice-cream company agreed not to 
strike and are continuing on the job 
until a new one can be negotiated. The 
company: the Good Humor Corp. 

Jeeps: In announcing a new Army con- 
tract for Jeeps and spare parts, Willys- 
Overland Motors declared that several 
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brilliant screen projection 


of your Kodachrome pictures .. . finished and mounted 
as color slides without extra charge 
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shnong gorgeous Kodachrome Prints 

aia Yours for the taking! It’s that easy to get wonderful 
color pictures with Kodachrome Film . . . in any 
miniature camera with f/6.3 lens or better. Start 
now—the cameras and projectors described below 
give you true quality at sensible prices. See them at 

> in its your Kodak dealer’s. 

ade Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 Camera—Palm-size miniature, 

st week § big in ability. Lumenized lens, 4 shutter speeds to 1/200. 

of the | Takes 8-exposure Kodachrome Film (or black-and-white). 

resident $57.75, including Federal Tax. 

y execu- 





made to order...in the reasonably priced 3X size 
shown here, or in larger or smaller sizes 


Kodak 35 Camera with range finder —Lumenized f/3.5 
mone lens, 5 shutter speeds to 1/200. Takes 20- and 36-exposure 
ee : Kodachrome Film (or black-and-white). $86.75, including 
000.000 Federal Tax. 
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images of your color slides on a home screen. $27.50. 
Other Kodaslide Projectors, $47.50 up. 

Kodaslide Table Viewer— An ingenious new viewer that 
ikes, the holds up to 75 color slides, projects them —enlarged 
000,000 about 5 times—on its own built-in screen. $95. 
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To many people of importance in busi- 
ness and professional affairs, the“ Twentieth 
Century, Limited” is among the 
best in luxury rail travel in the United 
States. It is significant that Newsweek 
should he a welcomed feature here in the 


Observation Lounge of this crack train. 














OBSERVATION LOUNGE OF THE “TWENTIETH CENTURY, LIMITED.” PHOTOGRAPH BY NICKOLAS MURAY. 











Shows up best in a show down 


Compare — and choose. That's all Plymouth asks. And comparison 
is easy—at your nearby Plymouth dealer's is the New Plymouth Quality 
Chart. It itemizes 22 expensive features of high-priced cars — shows 
how Plymouth far exceeds both low-priced cars #2 and #3 in number 
of such features. Comparison on the road is easy, too. Ride in all 


three — be critical as you judge. Plymouth will stand by your decision! 





| gullDS GREAT CARS 


NUMBER OF QUALITY FEATURES 





Most high-priced cars have 


22 





Low-priced Plymouth has 





Low-priced car #2 has 





Low-priced car #3 has 
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new features would make the famous 
Army work horse better than ever. New 
Jeeps will have stronger chassis construc- 
tion, an improved electrical system—and 
brand-new “zigzag” springs in the seats. 

Veterans: Latest word on the long-de- 
layed payment of $2,000,000,000 in in- 
surance dividends to ex-soldiers is that 
checks may begin to be passed out in 
December or January. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration figures these are the earliest 
dates to be counted on. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


Torpedoed Tucker 


Preston Tucker had two years and 
$28,000,000 to turn out his revolutionary 
automobile, the rear-engined, crash-cham- 
bered Tucker Torpedo.- He also had one 
of the world’s largest, most modern fac- 
tories—the $200,000,000 former Dodge 
Chicago plant which he had leased from 
the War Assets Administration. 

All that Tucker turned out, however, 
was a handful (37) of hand-built cars 
and a truckful of publicity and promises. 

Last week the promises came home to 
roost. In a Chicago courtroom a Federal 
grand jury indicted Preston Tucker and 
seven associates on 31 charges of violat- 
ing the mail-fraud statute and the Securi- 
ties Act of 1934. 

The company had raised $17,450,000 
by selling common stock to 44,000 pur- 
chasers, another $8,000,000 through 
sales of franchises to 2,000 would-be- 
dealers, and $3,237,000 additional by 
getting applicants for Torpedoes to buy 
accessories for the undelivered car. The 
money, said the indictment, went to juicy 
salaries and expense accounts, fictitious 
experiments, and so on. 

Tucker had a pat explanation for it 
all: It was, he said, a plot by “a few 
people in high places who are tools of 
vested interests . . . The auto tycoons of 
Detroit are behind it.” 


AIRLINES: 


The Gander Deal 


Gander Airport in Newfoundland is a 
series of landing strips set in a bleak, 
grim outpost of North America. When 
Canada absorbed Newfoundland ‘last 
April, Gander was part of the deal. The 
Canadians announced then that Ameri- 
can planes would be allowed traffic rights 
only until June 30, 1949, unless a new 
agreement was signed. 

Gander is important to American air- 
lines—and American aviation policy in 
general—because it is the continent’s air- 
port closest to Europe. It is a vital link 
for refueling and equipment checks on 
the Great Circle route (the shortest) 
across the Atlantic. 

Last week, after several days of com- 
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BUTLER 
Steel-Aluminum 


Buildings 


Savings of 33% to 50% over 
other structures are reported 
by users of Butler Buildings. 
Too, they praise the adapta- 
bility, fast erection and per- 
manence of these buildings. 


See how quickly and economi- 
cally you can put them to work 
for you. Mail coupon today for 
full information. 

Easily insulated at lowest cost. 





See Your Nearest & ™ Buildings Distributor 
Uda ¥ Buildings Distribu 


ICHMOND, CALIF. e¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Dept. LLL, Shipyard No. 2, P.O. Box 1072, Richmond, Calif. 





_ ZONE STATE 





ve . P 
| 
| BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. e GALESBURG, ILL. @ R 
7 For Prompt Reply, Address: 7337 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
Piease send nee 937CC 6th Ave., 
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| Steel - Aluminum 
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Little things make 
a big difference 






for the 
ell-dressed radio 


It would amaze you to what lengths 
manufacturers go to simplify pro- 
duction and improve the products 
they offer you. Each part, regard- 
less of size, is carefully engineered 
for top quality ... top performance. 
That is why the smartest new 
radios wear “collar buttons.” | 
These little TRIMOUNT fasteners | 
| 





have many radio applications, such 
as fastening the back panel and se- 
curing the dial. Economical, they 
do away with screws, washers, and 
nuts and cut production time in the 
bargain. A snap! and they’rein... 
tight... yet they can be readily re- | 
moved for radio inspection or repair. 
TRIMOUNTS are made in a wide 
range of types and sizes, have al- 
most unlimited uses. Like most of 
our fasteners, you rarely see them, 
but they’re always on the job... 
doing a job for you. United-Carr 
Fastener Corp.,Cambridge42, Mass. 


UNITED-CARR 
FASTENER CORP. 


MAKERS STENERS 
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pletely secret negotiations, a new air 
agreement between Canada and_ the 
United States was signed and announced, 
Gander was in the agreement, but the 
howls of indignation from American air- 
lines concerned another part of the pact. 

Concession: Canada—in the shape of 
Trans-Canada Airlines—-was given the 
right to fly nonstop from Montreal to 
New York. Upon learning of this con- 
cession, Sigmund Janas, president of 
Colonial Airlines, exploded. His airline 
has flown the Montreal-New York run 
for nineteen years without a fatality— 
and without competition. 

Janas called the deal a “sellout,” figur- 
ing that the competition would cost 
Colonial $1,000,000 a year in revenue. 
This could only be made up, he said, by 
increasing government subsidies granted 
to Colonial for carrying the mail. 

Furthermore, Janas thundered, if 
granting the New York-Montreal run to 
Trans-Canada was to be defended as 
part of a horse trade for the rights at 
Gander, the argument wouldn't stick. 
Canada needs the money American air- 
lines pay in rentals and fees at Gander 
so badly, Colonial’s president said, that 
there could be no possible chance of 
American lines being denied _ traffic 
rights. The whole deal, Janas wound up, 
is “like rabbit sausage—one horse and 
one rabbit for half and half.” 

Reaction: Other airlines publicly 
withheld comment, but privately they 
didn’t like the deal either. The Montreal- 
New York run meant TCA would now 
bid for overseas service direct from New 
York in competition with TWA, Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines, and Pan-Ameri- 
can. Trans-Canada was also given the 
right to fly from Toronto to Tampa, Fila., 





thus competing with Eastern and Na- 
tional Airlines. The Tampa base will be 
available for Caribbean flights, and that 
will mean competition for Pan-American 
and National on another front. Another 
concession granted traffic rights (rights 
to pick up and discharge passengers) at 
Honolulu, if and when TCA expands 
across the Pacific. 

This week representatives of the State 
Department and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the two agencies which signed 
the agreement, were called before Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson’s Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. Their de- 
fense of the compact: (1) The importance 
of Gander dictated a few calculated con- 
cessions; and (2) our negotiators felt 
themselves under a moral obligation to 
give Canada a piece of the most heavily 
traveled United States-Canadian air 
route. 

The shouting continued, but everyone 
granted that nothing could be done about 
it. The air agreement is an “executive 
agreement,” not a treaty. It can’t be re- 
viewed by the courts; the Senate can’t 
act. It was made under powers granted 
to the President by Congress to conclude 
agreements of this type. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Shoe-Polish Compact: Esquire Boot 
Polish of Brooklyn is marketing a com- 
pact-type white shoe polish which can 
be carried in a purse. A puff in the com- 
pact, ready for rubbing over shoes, con- 
tains the polish in powder form. 

For Wet Paint Brushes: The Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Co. of Cambridge, Mass., 


Show Train: The New Haven Railroad’s show train taking 750 Hart- 
ford, Conn., residents to the Broadway musical “As the Girls Go” was 4 
show in itself. Left to right: Judy Sinclair, singer from the show. 
warms up; Dru Avedon models a Franklin Simon bathing suit . . - 
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has developed a transparent plastic bag 
in which used paint brushes can be kept 
pliable for prolonged periods. 

New Bicycle Motor: Jack & Heintz 
Precision Industries of Cleveland, Ohio, 
are introducing a twin-cylinder bicycle 
motor claimed to be the “most powerful” 
in the country. The 3%-horsepower 
motor has an automotive-type clutch 
and a combination fuel tank and utility 
compartment. 
tests the engine did better than 100 miles 
to a gallon. 

Knitting Without Needles: Creative 
Crafts Corp. of New York is marketing a 
simple knitting device without needles. 
It is a plastic circular frame with two 
bands of pegs around which the wool is 
wound back and forth. 

Portable Altimeter: The American 
Paulin System of Los Angeles has an- 
nounced a portable altimeter for geolo- 
gists, surveyors, and field engineers. It 
is graduated over a range of 6,000 feet 
and is claimed to be accurate to one 
foot. 


PROMOTION: 


‘Super’ Wentz 


In 1911 young Lew Wentz from Pitts- 
burgh took up residence in a little hotel 
hard by the Santa Fe Railroad tracks in 
Ponca City, Okla. He had moved there to 
handle some oil leases for a wealthy 
friend, a Pittsburgh sauerkraut manufac- 
turer. Behind him lay a career as a pro- 
fessional baseball player. 

Wentz went to look at the oil lands, 
found most of them unexplored, and 
promptly began to buy more leases—for 
the sauerkraut manufacturer and for him- 





European Photos 


. and guests receive tiny boxes 


of Rosemarie de Paris candy. 
There were also door prizes and 
Presents of perfume and flowers. 
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THIS gracious and beautiful 
home at Hartford, Connecticut, 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
created those idols of American 
youth—“*Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn.” 


Born in the little town of Florid. 

Missouri, on November 30, 1835, 
Sam was moved at the age of four to Hannibal, on 
the Mississippi River. It was an age of river travel, 
and the mighty Mississippi was the highway of the 
nation. Up and down its navigable length—on 
steamboats, flatboats, rafts and barges—there 
flowed the life and color of a robust young America. 
Here the lad who grew up to be Mark Twain found 
inspiration for the matchless tales he was to write. 


At an early age he was apprenticed as a printer’s 
devil, and developed a love for printer’s ink and 
publishing. But the lure of the river was still 
strong, and he went back to it—to become a 
full-fledged steamboat pilot. 


In later life, with literary success assured, Mark 
Twain married and took his wife to the Hartford 
home above. Though he became one of America’s 
best-loved authors, and lived in the North for many 
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years, Mark Twain never 
forgot his boyhood home and 
the call of the beloved river. 


Whatever success a man 
attains in life—the center 
of his interest almost al- 
ways is the family home. 
And in the protection of 
that home—from whatever 
hazards threaten— he finds 
his greatest satisfaction. 


x THE HOME « 
SPrswrance Company 


Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 
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Which one 


meets your 
Screening test? 
Sain 






If you’d rather hit markets 

than marks, it’s the one at the right. 
She’s the Better Homes & Gardens reader 
and, like 3,000,000 others, she’s 

buying constantly for her comfortable 
home — to the tune of one of the 
highest standards of living in 

the world. She depends upon BH&G’s 
100% service for information and 

ideas. Better be there when she’s making 
up her mind. 


eller [Homes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO,4, 3,000,000 


over 





America’s First Service Magazine 














Only $125 


plus applicable taxes 
for this 

8-column Burroughs 

Capacity 999,999.99 


a Burroughs is your 
best adding machine buy! 


Find out which model Burroughs is right for your needs. 
Then compare it with other adding machines at a com- 
parable price. You'll see why a Burroughs is your best 
buy. Call your local Burroughs office or write direct. 
Immediate delivery on most models. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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Acme 


Lew Wentz: In the third floor back 


self, He became known as the man who 
always bought leases, never sold, 

In those days the hits were few, the 
misses many; and returns on the leases 
just about covered expenses, But soon 
field after field began to come in. Before 
long Wentz could count his first million; 
by 1922 he was a multimillionaire; in 
1925 the Treasury Department called 
him a “super” millionaire, one of seven 
men making more than $5,000,000 a 
year, 

Meanwhile the sauerkraut manufac- 
turer had died and Lew Wentz had 
taken over completely, Then, in 1928, at 
the peak of his success, the man who had 
never sold a lease sold everything. He 
acquired new businesses, a fantastic as- 
sortment including avocado groves, sev- 
eral newspapers, a concrete company, 
timber lands, real estate, a cotton-gin 
factory, automobile and tractor agencies. 
and a cemetery. He also liked to help 
young men start businesses of their own. 

Wentz gave millions to charities. His 
pet project was the Oklahoma Society for 
Crippled Children. He was the man re- 
sponsible for the state’s system of treat- 
ing childhood deformities, one of the best 
in the nation, He gave a huge swimiming 
pool to Ponca City and set up a 2,000- 
acre game sanctuary outside of town. 

A Republican, he became national 
committeeman from Oklahoma, a real 
power in the party. He was one ol 
Dewey’s first boosters, 

Through all of this Wentz lived in the 
hotel by the tracks. On one occasion he 
got the idea of building a country home 
a few miles outside the city, But after 
spending a fortune on the site and paying 
it a few visits, he rushed back to his hotel 
home and gave the estate to Ponca City. 
A few years ago he bought the hotel. 

Last week, in the third floor back, Lew 
Wentz died, of a heart ailment, No one 
knew his age (believed to be 68) and, 
for the moment, men could only guess at 
the size of his fortune. 


Newsweek 
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N a recent speech General Clay 
I warned the American people that 
the struggle between collectivism and 
democracy would continue “for years 
to come.” We can hope to win this 
struggle between collectivism and indi- 
vidualism, between socialism (and/or 
Communism) and capitalism, between 
totalitarianism and freedom, 
only if we frankly recognize 
its existence. The struggle 
will go on, in fact, until one 
system succumbs. 

Our own befuddled “lib- 
erals” and wishful thinkers 
are loath to believe this. 
They are fond of saying 
that there is no reason why 
Communism and capitalism 
cannot live peaceably to- 
gether in the same world. This is be- 
cause they know nothing of the real 
nature of Communism and Commu- 
nists. The Communists are committed 
to a war on capitalism until they have 
totally destroyed it everywhere. 

This is the reason for the cold war 
that the masters of Russia have been 
relentlessly waging against us. And, 
with minor setbacks, they have been 
winning that war in the last five or six 
years because they knew it was being 
fought and we did not, That is why 
our leaders threw away at Yalta and 
Teheran and Potsdam the fruits of a 
military victory won at unparalleled 
cost of blood and treasure. That is 
why, through inaction, confusion, or 
actual cooperation, our leaders helped 
Stalin to dominate, subdue, and com- 
munize Poland, the Baltics, the Bal- 
kans, Czechoslovakia, and China and 
didn’t even secure for themselves a 
tenable foothold in Berlin. 


HAT we still do not recognize is 

that even if the cold war should 
break out into a shooting war our 
main weapon, if we hoped not only 
to win but to have our victory mean 
anything for the happiness and peace 
of mankind, would not be the atom 
bomb but ideas, This ideological war 
would cost incomparably less in dol- 
lars than any military war. But it 
would have to be above all informed 
and intelligent. Who would fight it? 
Who knows how to fight it? Certain- 
ly not the present Administration. 


not, he is today fighting at every turn, 











Whether Mr. Truman realizes it or 


The Ideological War 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


not for free enterprise, but for control- 
ism, for statism, for socialism, for poli- 
cies that must undermine, sabotage, 
and in the end destroy free enterprise. 
We can pay money for a Voice of 
America program. But can we get it 
to say the right things? Our officials 
pay lip service to free enterprise. But 
when they become specific, 
they praise above all such 
things as our social-security 
program, our farm subsi- 
dies, our housing subsidies, 
our TVA’s, All these are col- 
lectivist. Incidentally they 
are all dependent on free 
enterprise. They are sup- 
ported by the taxes drawn 
from the profits and incomes 
created by free enterprise. 
They are all, in short, parasitic on free 
enterprise, But it is these parasitic de- 
vices that our officials praise, while 
they ignore or apologize for the pri- 
vate enterprise that supnorts them. 


T is not surprising that the Russians 
I are not converted to capitalism 
when our own propagandists praise 
the collectivist elements in our econ- 
omy rather than the free-enterprise 
elements. The astounding idea has 
arisen in the Western world that the 
way to fight Communism is to em- 
brace socialism—that is to say, to move 
at least halfway to Communism. 

The Communists themselves have 
a clearer view. William Z. Foster, in 
recently laying down the latest line for 
the American Communist Party, de- 
clared: “What will its [American capi- 
talism’s] power of resistance to social- 
ism be when, as may be likely, the 
vast bulk of the rest of the world has 
‘gone socialist’? . . . It may well turn 
out that it will be far easier for the 
American working class, in the midst 
of an overwhelmingly socialist world, 
to establish socialism in this country 
than now appears to be the case.” 

In short, we cannot win the ideo- 
logical war for free enterprise unless 
we have a genuine faith in free enter- 
prise, unless we have a real under- 
standing of how it works, and of why 
Marxist socialism and Communism are 
fallacious. To grope bewilderedly for 
a “middle road”—which is to assume 
that Communism must be at least half 
right—is to take the certain path to 
defeat and surrender. 
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TRADE & MARK 
BETTER PEN 


By the Makers of ‘‘Autopoint”’ 
BETTER PENCILS 


Give this beautifully bal- 
anced, luxurious looking 
“‘Autopoint’” BETTER PEN 
as a business gift. Carrying 
your name, slogan or trade- 
mark, it will step up your 
sales, build lasting goo 
will. Every user will ap- 
preciate its plus features: 
@ a better ball point pen precision 


engineered as a companion to fa- 
mous “Autopoint" pencils. 


@ glides ink on dry. Gives a new 
experience in smooth, effortless, 
trouble-free writing. 
@ replaceable precision-made 
cartridge controls ink flow, giving 
permanent new pen performance. 
@ exclusive Pocket-Level Rocker- 
Action Clip that really grips. 
@ cap handsomely crafted in rich, 
distinctive metal finish. 
@ beautifully balanced barrel fits 
the hand. Choice of colors: black, 
dubonnet, green or white. 
@ full length DeLuxe Model No. 
633 shown, or Purse and Vest 
Pocket Model No. 635. 
Low Quantity Prices for Business 
Gifts. Mail Coupon for Free Catalog 


REFILL IN A JIFFY 
PRECISION CARTRIDGE 


The exclusive “Autopoint” 
Writing Cartridge that glides 
ink on dry. Long-lasting ink 
supply. You refill in a jiffy with 
the full-length cartridge... 
retail 40c, 


FULL 
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DELUXE 
MODEL 
NO. 633 
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$1.00 








Companion 
Pencil In Matching Set 
Same size as Model 633 Pen, with matching cap, 
clip, tip and colors. Has famous “Grip-Tite” up 
that won’t let leads wobble, turn or fall out. Pencil 
retails $1.25. Pen and Pencil set $2.25. Costs less 
in quantities. A business gift that will be long 
remembered. 
“Autopoint” is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 
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Oklahoma 





SOUTHWESTERN 
With PORCELAIN . 
STEEL CORP. © RL 





A NEW BUSINESS 


OPPORTUNITY 
Yomi fh W WN 
« J. P. WILHELM“ 


Says: 


After 17 years in the porcelain enamel- 
ing business in Ohio, with three associ- 
ates of like experience, we decided to 
start our own manufacturing plant. We 
felt there was opportunity for sucii a 
business in the fast growing Southwest. 
Surveys of the market, labor conditions, 
utilities and other factors verified that 
opinion. Sand Springs, Oklahoma, was 
selected as the location for our plant. 

Although our new factory has been 
in operation only six months, we are 
already making plans for expansion. | 
make this statement believing that other 
men of experience in specialized indus- 
tries who are ambitious, as I was, 
should acquaint themselves with the 
possibilities in Oklahoma where they 
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will find encouragement and practical 
cooperation from local communities. 


* Above statement 


@ direct quoliatios 
in Mr. Wilbelm'’s own word 





Oklahoma has many business advantages in addition 
to those which appealed to Southwestern Porcelain 
Steel Corp. Send for this book of information which 
describes graphically, 12 of this state’s favorable 


factors. A special confidential survey report relating 


to your own business will be prepared on request 











Dibelius Speaks Out 


Last January, when Bishop Theophil 
Wurm retired as head of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKID), some 120 
prominent Calvinists, Lutherans, and 
Unionists chose as his successor Lutheran 
Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin-Branden- 
burg. Bishop Dibelius, a staunch foe of 
National Socialism, had been liberated 
from a Nazi prison by the Russians—but 
he was no friend of Communism, 

On Whitsunday (June 5) the shiny- 
pated and goateed Dr. Dibelius spoke out 
in his most forceful exhortation to the 
35,000,000 Protestants in the EKID. 
Although he never mentioned Commu- 
nism by name, he charged that “the form 
of government . . . about us shows the 
tendencies which evoked resistance in 
National Socialist days.” Comparing K 5 
of the People’s Police to the Gestapo, he 
maintained that “political force is substi- 
tuted for right” and that “the state is no 
longer a moral society.” 

“The church,” said Dr, Dibelius, “must 
raise its warning voice without bringing 
charges . . . A courageous ‘No’ to that 
which is’ against the commandment of 
God makes one free.” 

On June 7 the Soviet-controlled Berlin 
Radio declared that “a man with such 
an unsteady character as Dr. Dibelius 
can no longer be a head of the church.” 


Mission Accomplished 


“Isn't it hard, my dears, that a stunt 
would pack this church to the doors, but 
simply setting the truth of Christ before 
the ordinary man doesn’t do that? If I 
suddenly smoked a cigarette in the pul- 
pit, the whole district would turn out.” 

Dr. Walter Carey's sermon at Kings- 
bury was typical of the folksy, down-to- 
earth approach of the Mission to Lon- 
don. Not since 1874 had the Church of 
England conducted a religious drive in 
the largest city in the world. For two 
weeks in May some 15,000 British clergy- 
men and missionaries had invaded the 
homes of 5,000,000 Londoners, carried 
sandwich boards in the streets, drunk a 
half pint in the pubs with men who 
hadn’t been in a church for years, and 
generally proclaimed the name of the 
Lord from the housetops. As The Spec- 
tator put it, the capital was treated “as 
if it were a tract of darkest Africa or a 
Polynesian island.” 

‘The Church Is Alive’: By last 
week, as the results were being tabu- 
lated, the Mission to London office in 
Victoria decided the campaign had been 
a tremendous success. More than 1,000,- 
000 persons had responded to the ap- 
peal to learn more about their faith and 
go more often to London’s 600 Anglican 
churches. That the crusade was needed 
was obvious from statistics: In 1947 the 
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Lord Mayor had stated that only 5 per 
cent of London’s 8,000,000 population 
went to church with any regularity. 
Planned more than a year ago by the 
Bishop of London, 64-year-old John 
W. C. Wand, the mission had cost the 
church more than £20,000 (about $80,- 
000)—what with hiring motorcars with 
loudspeakers, printing 5,000,000 pam- 
phlets of the bishop’s message encourag- 
ing interest, buying 60,000 quarter-inch 
metal crosses for the missioners to wear 
in their lapels as identification, and put- 





Keystone 


Dr. Wand wanted Londoners’ souls 


ting up 55,000 subway and billboard 
posters. But it was worth it. 

As the Rev. Frank C. Tyler, the mis- 
sion’s general secretary and Dr. Wand’s 
factotum, put it when the mission began, 
“we don’t expect to convert atheists in 
two weeks, but we aim to show London- 
ers that the church is alive.” And the 
people learned. Some churches had to 
remain open until midnight for the pas- 
tors to get through answering the hun- 
dreds of questions. Two women expressed 
their thanks by ringing a three-and-a- 
half-hour peal on church bells. Workers 
showed up by the thousands at outdoor 
meetings and churches. 

As a follow-up to the crusade, British 
clergymen had already planned regular 
services and meetings. Bishop Wand and 
his helpers wanted to be sure to keep 
everyone interested, including the eager 
but uninformed young lady whose only 
question during the mission was why the 
clergy wore black and white sheets. 


Newsweek, June 20, 1949 
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Keystone 


Victory-bound in London, Dillard picked up more prizes in Dublin, Belfast, and Glasgow 


TRACK: 


Bored Barnstormer 


Harrison Dillard has been called the 
world’s greatest combination of hurdler 
and sprinter, and most of the track 
world has certainly had a chance to see 
for itself. Since the war, in which he 
journeyed under fire in Italy, Dillard has 
traveled more than 50,000 miles through 
fourteen countries to show people the 
dazzling bursts of speed that his whippet 
body can generate. On the plane back 
from one European junket his luggage 
was 62 pounds overweight—all of it in 
trophies, medals, watches, and so forth. 
A medaled general (Joseph T. MecNar- 
ney) chortled: “You and I ought to go 
into the jewelry business!” 

As a scrawny Cleveland schoolboy nick- 
named “Bones,” Dillard had hungered 
hopelessly for these very things the day 
he watched a parade for another heroic 
wayfarer and fellow townsman, Jesse 
Owens. But two weeks ago the Negro 
laborer’s son, now 26, admitted that time 
had made a difference. On the eve of an- 
other overseas mission, neatly dressed in 
one of the conservative suits that he 
thoughtfully scouts for two or three 
months before buying, Dillard confided: 
“This barnstorming around the world has 
got to stop somewhere. Lately I’ve real- 
ized something I never thought I would 
have to admit. I’ve lost some of my zest 
for competition.” 

Last week the process of cleaning up 
his remaining commitments had Dillard 
touring the British Isles, where he scored 
victories in London (before 50,000), 


76 


Dublin, Belfast, and Glasgow without 
straining the back that kept him out of 
a couple of meets recently. 

Next week he will turn up in Fresno, 
Calif., to turn in the National AAU cham- 
pionships on the lightning-fast clay strip 
in Radcliffe Stadium. Seventeen world 
records have been broken there, and Dil- 
lard thinks he may need another to 
win this time: “Ill have to be in better 
shape to beat fellows like Craig Dixon 
[U.C.L.A.], a really great hurdler.” 

A hand-picked squad of the Fresno 
stars will be sent abroad,. and Dillard 
may go along. At the moment, however, 
he is pretty sure it will be his last junket 
anywhere as a competitor: “I don’t think 
I'll compete in 1950.” 

Twin King: If this is truly to be the 
last time around for him, promoters have 
been straining to make the most of it. Far 
from satisfied with being able to adver- 
tise the presence of “the world’s greatest 
hurdler,” they have been dunning him to 
enter their dash events too. Nobody can 
blame them: The great hurdler is also 
the reigning Olympic king of 100-meter 
sprinters. 

But two out of every three times he 
runs, Dillard quietly prefers to stick to 
the hurdles. Last week he had a polite 
but clear-cut explanation: “I’ve always 
felt that sprinters, including me, are a 
dime a dozen. That’s just running. But 
when you combine running with the 
gymnastic ability required in the hurdles, 
you have a high art in track and field 
athletics.” 

Originally it seemed highly improb- 
able that his preference for either type of 
test would be a matter for international 
concern. A_ junior-high-school coach 


turned him down as a sprinter; Bones 
Dillard weighed only 85 pounds and had 
the fragile look of a hummingbird. His 
idol Jesse Owens, working among the 
kids on Cleveland’s crowded East Side, 
encouraged him to try the hurdles, but 
those events traditionally were mopped 
up by long-legged 6-footers. Even 
though he built up to 5-foot-10 and 152 
pounds (as compared with 5-foot-7 
brother John’s 195), Dillard still looked 
like a startled bird among scarecrows. 

First Look: The long-legged tradi- 
tion didn’t trouble Eddie Finnigan, track 
coach at Baldwin-Wallace College, a 
1,700-student school near the Cleveland 
airport. Serving as timekeeper at a 
Cleveland high-school meet, Finnigan 
was left popeyed by winner Dillard: 
“I'd never seen such speed between hur- 
dles.” Over the hurdles, Dillard’s dili- 
gence and Finnigan’s patience produced 
extraordinary results. Against the 11- 
foot leaps of stilt-legged rivals (including 
6-foot-3, 155-pound Bill Porter, the only 
high hurdler to beat him more than once), 
Bones eventually was averaging 13-feet-3 
to 13-feet-8. 

To Finnigan, the main idea for his 
pupil was to “get to that first hurdle first. 
Then no wild-armed guy can slam you in 
the face going over the sticks.” In an 
event that looks, to some people, like a 
bunch of dispersed crapshooters confus- 
edly lighting out over backyard fences, 
Finnigan and other advisers reduced Dil- 
lard’s efforts to the preciseness of a ma- 
chine. 

By starting off his right foot, Bones 
reached the first hurdle in exactly eight 
steps and sailed over with his left foot 
leading, as he preferred. He took off 8 
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some 5 feet beyond it. ; F ILL f T N ' @ 3 
a hurdler. But when his lead foot landed, 
his trailing right foot was usually only 
with a full shot of speed. Going over, 
Dillard wasted nothing in height; a wafer 
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eleven-meet stretch he charged at 200 ~ 
barriers and tipped over only two. 4 
dle events in a day at Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, whooped: “There’s the best god- 
the general’s appraisal: 
> He ran in 207 sprint and hurdle finals 
AAU championships, becoming the first 
man ever to hold all six of the indoor and 
120-yard high hurdles (13.6 seconds), is 
awaiting international approval of his 

g the door hurdling marks. 
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Jealous rival coaches said Dillard in the 
air looked more like a broad jumper than 
about 15 inches from hitting the ground 
and propelling him on to the next jump The N E W 
of callous developed on his trail leg 
where it ticked the hurdles. Yet in an 
The late Gen. George S. Patton Jr., 
watching Dillard win four flat and hur- 
dam athlete I’ve ever seen.” Since then 
Dillard has done his best to corroborate 
for Baldwin-Wallace and won 201. 
> He won twelve National Collegiate and 
outdoor hurdling titles simultaneously. 
> He holds the world’s record for the 
d had 22.3 for the 220-yard low hurdles, and is 
. His full or part owner of seven American in- 
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opped consecutive victories—the longest win- 
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graduated last winter as a “B” student 
majoring in business administration, has 
already taken steps to make sure Dil- 
lard’s own greatness isn’t forgotten. 
When the new fieldhouse is finished next 
autumn, the central exhibit in the trophy 
case will be Dillard’s track shoes (bronzed) 
and a faded uniform bearing the number 
13, which has been permanently retired. 

Even though he wasn’t so much as en- 
gaged, Baldwin-Wallace students col- 
lected $1,500 among themselves and put 
it away for Dillard’s first son. Weeks 
before his Olympic victory Clevelanders 
in general threw a dinner for him and 
packed in 400 persons at $5 a plate. 

Such popularity, President Bill Veeck 
of the Cleveland Indians decided, was 
worth putting to work. Last month 
Veeck hired Dillard at a reported $6,000 
a year to make speeches and generally 
lend a hand around one of baseball’s 
most enterprising front offices. Last week 
Dillard, a taut man under his calm sur- 
face finish, admitted: “The ball club has 
me as worried as the national champion- 
ships.” The last he had heard, his em- 
plover was in sixth place. 


GOLF: 


Doctored Putter 


The thing had rattled about in the 
back of Dr, Cary Middlecoff’s car for 
months, He hauled it out at Houston, 
when the touring golf professionals 
stopped off there-last February, only be- 
cause of a prolonged putting slump. And 
the amount of work he did on the unused 
aluminum-headed putter was an insult 
to its original self. 

The tall (6-foot-1%) and tanned Mem- 
phis man’s dentist hands 
added 4 inches to the shaft. 
The blabby clubhead was 
filed on the bottom and 
slimmed on the sides. A sec- 
tion of brass was put on to 
eliminate a gooseneck and 
give the club a better heft. 
Holes were drilled in the 
back of the club head to 
lighten it, and lead was sol- 
dered on to increase its 
weight again, 

In his next five tourna- 
ments Middlecoff, using this 
doctored instrument, won 
three and finished second by 
a stroke the other two times. 
When he showed up at the 
Medinah Country Club out- 
side Chicago last week for 
the 49th National Open 
championship, Dr, Middle- 
coff was among the top half- 
dozen favorites, 

Black Luck: A first-round 
75 sent him back to working 
on the putter. This time, 


purely for luck, he painted it black. The 
next time out he had good luck and made 
the most of it: He tapped in six birdie 
putts to tie the course record with a 67. 
At the start of the third round Saturday 
he was still hot, getting birdies on four of 
the first five holes and finishing with a 
69 that made him the 54-hole leader. 
Then, under the intense pressure of the 
Open’s dreaded two-round last day, the 
doctor’s nerves began to come undone. 

When his pretty wife met him between 
rounds, she found him sweatily preoccu- 
pied: “About all he said to me was 
‘Hello’.” When he was paged at the first 
tee for the afternoon round, Middlecoff 
dashed out of the clubhouse, and starter 
Joe Dey had to slow him down: “Cary, 
get your, breath, Take a deep breath.” 

The excruciating amount of time he 
took on every stroke put his threesome 
four holes behind the preceding group 
and did his score no good. He came in 
with a fat 75, which left him a one-stroke 
lead and meant an hour of sitting in the 
press room and listening to his luck while 
the others came at his 286. 

While his wife discreetly mopped his 
rapt brow, Middlecoff heard mainly 
about Sam Snead. Six shots in back at 
the start of the last round, Snead needed 
only two pars for a tie as he went to the 
seventeenth hole. His par putt there hit 
the cup but didn’t go down. 

Snead’s eventual 70 gave him a sec- 
ond-place tie with Clayton Heafner at 
287, and Mrs. Middlecoff left off the 
mopping and started crying. At 28, a bit 
more than two years after he decided to 
give his game a two-year tryout among 
the pros (NEwWswEEK, March 28), Mid- 
dlecoff took over a title worth $25,000 
in endorsement and exhibition money. 
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The Middlecoffs: A lucky putter 
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A Martyr ad Infinitum 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE St. Louis Cardinals and the 

New York Giants were playing a 
ball game the other day, in the course 
of which it was demonstrated in a 
muddled way that the popularity of 
Mr. Leo Durocher, the Giant manager, 
is now as great among the home fans 
as it always has been among former 
shortstops named Durocher. 

In many respects it was a 
tough day for Leo. Stanley 
Musial was getting in his 
hair. That is as neat a trick 
as Musial has ever per- 
formed, for the head of the 
peerless leader has very lit- 
tle more hair on it today 
than the three-ball which 
Leo sank in the side pocket 
in the early 1930s to be- 
come pool champion of Southern 
Ohio. Still, Musial was getting into 
what was left—with a home run here, 
a single there, and now and then a 
mere scowl, as he strode to the plate, 
which caused the Giant infield to re- 
coil 10 feet. 


LL of a sudden a basso profundo 
A in the grandstand yelled a name 
at umpire William Stewart. Stewart 
is a short, sensitive man with a keen 
knowledge of past form. Turning on 
his heel, he pointed without hesita- 
tion at Mr. Durocher, in the dugout, 
and told him to guard his language. 
What he had in mind, of course, was 
the old Durocher. The new Durocher, 
whose tongue is as clean as a baby’s, 
but busier, was shocked and bitterly 
hurt by this injustice. 

Leaping from the bench, he raced 
to Stewart’s side. 

“I didn’t say that!” he screamed. 

“Oh,” said the umpire. 

“It was somebody in the stand that 
said that!” howled Leo. 

“Oh. Well. Sorry. Good-by,” said 
Mr. Stewart. 

“Somebody else said it, not me,” 
continued Mr. Durocher. “But you 
always blame me.” 

“There, there,” said Mr. Stewart. 
“I'm a cad. See you some other time.” 

“Everybody blames me,” shrieked 
the manager, jumping up and down 
in his grief. 

I wish I could repeat the whole of 
this scene, which reminded me some- 
what of Joan of Arc at the stake and 
lasted eight minutes. The point is, 





however, that the crowd endorsed 
Mr. Durocher throughout. Each 
righteous apoplectic stroke was greeted 
with cheers. When Leo finally took 
his tired and martyred tonsils from 
the field, he got a rousing hand. Such 
are the advantages of being suspended 
off the cuff, on the strength of a bogus 
telephone call, by A. B. 
Chandler, commissioner of 
baseball. Popularity follows 
as the sparks fly upward. 

Your correspondent has 
reserved comment till now 
on the great Durocher crisis 
of last month, pending ad- 
justments. Historians are 
not generally aware of this, 
but I was there—at the 
game, that is, in which a 
spectator addressed Leo with words 
borrowed from the manager’s own 
vocabulary (a diabolical form of pla- 
giarism) and was afterward hauled 
off to a repair shop in a dead faint, 
the consequence of a phantom punch 
that left no mark. 

Like everyone else who had to be 
home before snowfall, I left the game 
while it was still going on. At the end 
no one remained but the ballplayers, 
the victim, and a number of lawyers. 
It seems to be a fact that lawyers stay 
late wherever they go, on the chance 
that some emergency will arise. When 
the ruckus took place, there were 223 
attorneys on the field, all of them look- 
ing for clients. The result, naturally, 
is wreathed in confusion. 

This department has concealed its 
presence up till now for fear of being 
held as a material witness by the com- 
missioner. Today the heat is off, and 
Leo Durocher is the man of the hour 
—or, when speaking to umpires, sev- 
eral hours. 


ET Stanley Musial remains to 

plague him, which shows that 
man’s lot can never be wholly happy. 
With the recent rise of the Cardinals, 
a team hard up for reserves but high 
class in the front line, Musial has been 
making life miserable for National 
League managers everywhere. 

“How should I pitch to this fel- 
low?” a new pitcher asked Brooklyn’s 
manager, Burt Shotton, not long ago. 

“Just like you would to anyone 
else,” said Mr. Shotton, “only don’t 
let go of the ball.” 
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Don't risk 
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complaints! 


Package 
with ACME 
STEELSTRAP 


What easier way to pro- 
tect customer good will 
than with undamaged, 
easy-to-handle shipments, 
bound and reinforced 
with Acme Steelstrap? 
Particularly when flat 
steel strapping saves you 
time, materials, and 
man-hours in your ship- 
ping room! 

Don’t delay! Mail 
the coupon today! 
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DUSINESS letters 


SHOULD BE 


Usiness getters 


® Take a good look at your 
business stationery. Is it 
modern? Does it inspire 
confidence? Will it bring in 
business? Your printer will 
gladly show you designs for 
an improved letterhead. And 
when it comes to selecting 
paper, he knows it’s Nekoosa 
Bond for fine 
appearance, durability 
and the added 
prestige of a famous 
watermark. 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
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Lemonade in the Moon 


Back in 1777, Joseph Haydn’s opera 
“Tl Mondo della Luna” was first performed 
amid the splendors of the $5,000,000 
castle Prince Nicholas Eszterhazy built 
near Budapest and stocked with arm- 
chairs that played flute solos, cloth-of- 
gold divans, rock-crystal chandeliers, and 
Japanese-lacquered panels. Last week, 
in the dark gray basement auditorium of 
the Greenwich Village Presbyterian 
Church in New York, the same rarely 


MUSIC 





Buonefede has a high time and agrees to 
the marriage, in return for the telescope. 

Evidently it needs a benign prince to 
carry such stuff off. 


Festival in Florence 


To European music lovers, May means 
the Festival in Florence. This year’s is the 
biggest yet, and from Florence Music 
Editor Emily Coleman reports on it: 


There were conservative heads in Flor- 
ence that shook dubiously early this 





Lemonade and English for Papa Haydn’s “Man in the Moon” 


performed stage work finally had its pre- 
miére in the United States. 

The intrepid Lemonade Opera (NeEws- 
WEEK, July 5, 1948) had brought Papa 
Haydn’s 172-year-old opera to America 
under circumstances that would have 
appalled the splendiferous Eszterhazy: a 
shoestring budget, improvised scenery, 
conductor Herbert Grossman in his shirt 
sleeves, and two pianos supplying the ac- 
companiment. The company even trans- 
lated the work into English as “The Man 
in the Moon.” 

That the operatic repertoire has neg- 
lected “Il Mondo della Luna” all these 
years is no mystery. Although it has lilt- 
ing arias, tinkling melodies, and patter 
songs, most of the audience felt that one 
hearing was enough. Based on a play by 
Carlo Goldoni, it is a harlequinade set in 
sixteenth-century Venice and concerns 
the wealthy Buonefede, who forbids his 
daughter Clarissa to marry the poet Lean- 
dro. A sympathetic doctor who owns a 
telescope coveted by Buonefede plots 
with the lovers and convinces the old 
man that he can take a trip to the moon. 


spring when the program of the XII 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino was finally 
announced, It listed a grand total of 44 
performances. Thirty-eight had been the 
previous high for the now famous Flor- 
ence May Festival. Conservatives won- 
dered if this were the right year to be 
so ambitious. From all current signs, it 
was and is. 

By last week the number of visitors to 
Florence and the Maggio had more than 
equaled last year’s mark of 326,000. And 
the Maggio this year runs almost to the 
end of June. So the tourist influx from 
the United States, Scandinavia, England, 
France, Switzerland, and other more re- 
moved parts of the world is now ex 
pected to exceed half a million. 

Despite the Maggio’s open bid as 4 
tourist and propaganda attraction, tickets 
for it are not easily come by. The Florer- 
tines and their friends and relations buy 
up subscriptions well in advance. Thus, 
two weeks ago, when the visiting Vienna 
Staatsoper was playing in the pint-sized 
Teatro della Pergola (capacity 1,100), 
the unprepared tourist just couldn't get 
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a seat. He had slightly more chance of 
finding room in the titular home of the 
Maggio, the Teatro Comunale (with a 
bulging capacity of 4,000). Here were 
offered the performances of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, imported from London, and 
here usually are given the locally in- 
spired and prepared operatic productions. 

Attractions: This year those pro- 
ductions so far have been (1) “Vana 
Lupa” by the modern Italian composer 
Pizzetti, (2) “Orfeo” by Monteverdi, 
and (3) the gala restoration of Rossini’s 
almost never performed “The Siege of 
Corinth.” Yet to come is the Maggio’s 
Shakespearean production, which this 
year will be “Troilus and Cressida.” 

But the talk this week still lingered on 
the Rossini revival. The opera was of 
special interest because Italian musicolo- 
gists find no record of its having been 
given in Italy since Rossini’s time. A re- 
hash of his earlier “Mohammed II,” it is 
notable only for a couple of arias and its 
choral passages. And since it is serious 
in scheme, it bears little resemblance to 
the familiar Rossini light touch. 

The restoration was, however, most 
enthusiastically received and showed off 
to advantage the Maggio’s splendid or- 
chestra and chorus. Among the singers, 
the young soprano Renata Tebaldi made 
the biggest hit, comparable to that scored 
earlier by the buxom mezzo-soprano Fe- 
dora Barbieri in “Orfeo.” 

Aura of the Past: The Maggio’s 
box-office intake equals only one-sixth of 
its total cost. The rest is made up by the 
city and the Italian Government. Though 
today its purpose is promotional, the 
Maggio perpetuates the pagan May fes- 
tivals for fertility of the newly planted 
crops which the Catholic Church re- 
vamped into a celebration for Mary. 

The modern Maggio was begun in 
1933, held again in 1935 and 1937, and 
then yearly until 1944. In that year in- 
cendiary bombs destroyed the Comu- 
nale’s stage, backstage, and orchestral 
instruments. Despite its war wounds the 
Maggio was revived in 1947 and 1948, 
though on a smaller scale and with most- 
ly local talent. 

Now, with the Comunale rebuilt and 
with such imports as the Sadler’s Wells 
and the Staatsoper added to their own 
productions, the Florentines feel they 
have restored to the Maggio the inter- 
national flavor necessary to its prestige. 

In any case, the Florentines are dres- 
sier and the women more chic at their 
opera than is the audience anywhere else 
in Europe. The guiding committee en- 
courages the dress parade, and this poli- 
cy brought about a much-talked-about 
incident when Princess Margaret visited 
the Maggio for the “Orfeo.” Along with 
other officials, the mayor of Florence was 
to sit in the royal box. But he was a Com- 
munist, and he had no dinner jacket. The 
committee provided one. 
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JAMES CROW SHIPS A BARREL OF WHISKEY TO HENRY CLAY 


The pioneer Kentucky distiller took great delight in receiving orders 
from distinguished men of his day who considered Crow's whiskey the finest made 
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“, .. and furthermore, my friends, the 
traditional spirit of American hospital- 
ity is best exemplified in Baltimore (for 
instance) by The Lord Baltimore Hotel.” 
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Art for the Sake of What? 


As grads and parents of students 
streamed up to Phillips Academy in An- 
dover, Mass., last week end for reunions 
and commencement, they peered into the 
Addison Gallery to see art created by 
eleventh- and twelfth-year boys. Since 
1938, studio art has been an accredited 
course at Andover, with students urged to 
create their own painting, drawing, and 
sculpture. 

At the end of this year’s courses the 
artist-instructors Patrick Morgan and 
Panos Ghikas asked their boys to evaluate 
what they had learned. Some of the 
answers: 
> “I believe . . . that there is one big tre- 
mendous thing called art . . . After one 
thinks he’s found it, he actually hasn't. 
He has ended up much farther from it.” 
> “Certainly I feel that I have learned to 
appreciate art; that I have what I never 
have had, a criterion, a ‘yardstick,’ to 
measure art in all its forms. My own 
work has taught me the sweat and feeling 
that must go into real art, a sweat and 
feeling that neither I nor anyone else in 
this class has in him. If any single one of 
you, pupil or teacher, thinks that at this 
gangling stage of raw youth the artistic 
‘sweat and feeling’ that he may have in 
him is going to show, you are very, very 
wrong.” 


Combating Communism 


Last week a group of the nation’s most 
important educators faced up to a prob- 
lem which has plagued American teach- 
ers for the past year. A sixteen-man com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation formally proposed to ban 
Communists from teaching in American 
schools. 

Headed by Dr. John K. Norton of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the commission included Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, president of Columbia, 
and Dr. James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard. In a 54-page handbook, “Amer- 
ican Education and International Ten- 
sions,” it outlined a four-point program. 

The major point was that Communists 
should not be employed as teachers. The 
educators recommended that students 
should have an opportunity to learn 
about Communism, but that teaching 
about Communism must not mean ad- 
vocacy of Communism; and that schools 
should give young citizens a clear under- 
standing of the principles of the Ameri- 
can way of life.* 

The day after the booklet appeared, 
the educators’ stand was backed by Pres- 
ident Truman and Earl J. McGrath, 


*Meantime, the University of California disclosed 
that its Board of Regents had ordered an outright 
anti-Red oath to be taken by its faculty of 4,000. But 
few faculties were prepared to submit to a request 
by the House Un-American Activities Committee for 
lists of their textbooks. ‘“‘Witch hunt,” said Cornell. 
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Barron Hirsch’s still life: Was it the 
“gangling stage” at Andover? 


United States commissioner of education. 
The President modestly told his press 
conference that educators understood the 
subject better than he did, but that he 
didn’t think anybody who believes in the 
destruction of the country should teach 
American youth. 

The educators suggested that commit- 
tees to work out their plans be set up by 
each state rather than on a nationwide 
basis, to “minimize the danger of the un- 
due influence of any one point of view.” 
And, very carefully, they condemned 
the point of view that might sabotage 
their whole principle—“the careless, in- 
correct, and unjust use of such words as 
‘Red’ and ‘Communist’ to attack teachers 

. who merely have views different 
from those of their accusers.” 


F lemming of O.W.U. 


The 2,094 boys and girls had talked 
him over between sodas at Bun’s Restau- 
rant and weighed his ideas at the TUB 
(Temporary Union Building). The 123 
faculty members had been working under 
him for nine months—even though he 
hadn't officially taken over yet. 

So when Arthur S. Flemming was in- 
ducted president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity on June 11, students and faculty, 
as well as O.W.U.’s 18,000 living alumni, 
knew what they were getting. Further- 
more, they liked it. 

Just 44, the first alumnus and the first 
layman to head the 107-year-old Metho- 
dist institution, last September President 
Flemming had stepped out of govern- 
mental into educational administration. 
He had served on the War Manpower 
Commission, the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and more recently on 
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the Hoover commission to reorganize the 
executive branch of the government. It 
was no wonder that the principal speaker 
at Flemming’s induction was Herbert 
Hoover himself. ' 

Practical Polities: The faculty of 
the Delaware, Ohio, school—25 miles 
north of Columbus—had good reason to 
be grateful for Flemming. Last fall he 
announced that any increased giving to 
the alumni fund would go indefinitely 
toward strengthening the university’s 
“salary structure.” Contributions doubled 
in one year. 

Flemming in his first year has empha- 
sized the work of the Institute of Practical 
Politics, which as a trustee he had helped 
set up. Students in the institute courses 
are urged to serve internships in politics, 
working with or without pay in Federal, 
state, county, or municipal offices and 
party headquarters. 

Flemming feels that is an excellent way 
to prepare young people for government 
service as a career and to train them for 
more intelligent participation in politics 
and citizenship. Flemming himself 
teaches a course entitled “Administration 
of the Federal Government.” For his lec- 
tures as a full professor he admits he 
“drew heavily on my experiences with 
the Hoover commission.” 

Flemming is delighted with the oppor- 
tunity to make Ohio Wesleyan “do” more 
for the community. - For relaxation from 
O.W.U. duties Flemming turns to his 
family (wife and five children, including 
twins) and to his church work, which 
embraces the chairmanship of the im- 
portant Department of the Church and 
Economic Life of the Federal Council of 
Churches. But as one recent Washington 
visitor told O.W.U. dignitaries: “You'd 
better make the most of Flemming while 
you have him, for we expect to see him 
back in Washington.” 
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Flemming wants O.W.U. to “do” more 
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—by stepping up your ability to get 
things done! 


The new Dictaphone Time-Master 
changes all previous conceptions of dic- 
tating machine usage. 


Completely revolutionary. the TIME- 
MASTER is finding its way into offices 
that never before used mechanical dicta- 
tion! Here’s why: 


Never before has any method or instru- 
ment offered so quick, so easy, so inex- 
pensive a means of getting your thinking 
on paper! 


So easy to use! The streamlined 
TIME-MASTER lets you concentrate on 
your thoughts. Just think out loud— 
TIME-MASTER does the rest—lets you 
cash in on those moments between phone 
calls, interviews, and conferences! You 
instantly record your thoughts without 
calling for secretary-and-notebook. 

Records on plastic MEMOBELT! The 
exclusive plastic MEMOBELTis the most 
versatile of dictating media. It records 
clearly and uniformly it’s easily 
mailable (in a standard business envel- 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 








Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines 
(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


This amazing NEW invention will 
make you a better executive! 


ope) ... and it’s so inexpensive that it 


can be discarded or filed after one use. 


Secretaries love TIME-MASTER! It 
helps them get their work done faster, 
with less effort. MEMOBELT clarity and 
the tiny new Magic Ear make transerip- 
tion unbelievably easy, pleasant. 

Test the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
in your own office. No obligation. Call 
your local DICTAPHONE representative or 
fill in the coupon. 








Only the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
offers all this: 


1. Uniformly clear recording and re- 
production. 2. Easily mailable, fileable 
plastic belt records. 3. Streamlined de- 
sign. All-metal sturdiness. 4. Uniform 
back-spacing, rapid place finding. 
5. Fool-proof simplicity of operation. 
6. Dictaphone dependability, nation- 
wide service. 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Dept.D-79,420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


O) Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
0 Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 
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With & FRIDEN 


because FRIDEN is the fully automatic 
calculator that produces ACCURATE 
ANSWERS with a minimum of operator effort. 
Speed results from securing only useful answers 
by simple Friden Methods that fit your 
individual figure work requirements. Call your 
local Friden Representative today. He will 
instruct you on its simple operation and 

supply you with the calculator of the size, price 
and capacity that fills your needs. Then... try, 
before you Buy—that's the Friden way. 








Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is availa- 
ble in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT » SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A, 
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Dondero on the Left 


_ Ever since Rep. George A. Dondero 
spent 30 minutes on May 17 warning the 
House of Representatives about “Com- 
munism in the heart of American art,” 
the Michigan Republican has had 57th 
Street sizzling over his speech. Among 
other things he said: “This matter of a 
favorable press for perverted art is, to 
my mind, a very serious matter indeed. 
For some reason, art critics seem to en- 
joy complete freedom from directional 
supervision. With many of them it has 
become the fashion to sneer at that which 
is long established . . . It is apparent that 
the metropolitan press was generally very 
kindly in its attitude toward . . . left- 
wing, so-called artists . . . If this condi- 
tion . . . has come about due to neglect 
and lack of proper supervision, then it 
is high time that some of our newspapers 
start cleaning house.” 

Two Retorts: Last week Dondero 
was answered by two magazines. Art 
News thundered in an editorial by Dr. 
Alfred M. Frankfurter: “Of all the places 
in the world to fight Communism, art 
. . . looks like hardly the most impor- 
tant one . . . Art News is included in 
this . . . group which Mr. Dondero ac- 
cuses of being ‘very kindly’ in its critical 
attitude toward ‘left-wing, so-called art- 
ists. Now, if Art News has been ex- 
cessively kindly to any ‘so-called’ artist, 
we regret our generosity very much in- 
deed—even if he belongs to the Sons 
of the American Revolution.” 

The acidulous Peyton Boswell of The 
Art Digest was less restrained: “Here we 
have the traditional hatred of modern art 
harnessed in high places to the average 
American’s fear of Soviet aggression . . . 
Representative Dondero . . . never once 
recognizes the fact that if there is any 
such thing as Communist art, it is con- 
servative in technique, illustrative in ap- 
proach . . . You hate Communism and 
you hate modern art. Therefore . . . the 
two are equal to each other, and per se 
modern art is Communistic . . 

“Like hell Dondero doesn’t want cen- 
sorship! What else does he mean. by 
‘proper supervision’? In other words, do 
as Hitler once did with ‘degenerate’ mod- 
ern art . . . Earlier we read where Herr 
Goebbels was calling such artists as 
Derain, Lehmbruck, and Matisse ‘per- 
verted’; next Pravda employed the same 
word to attack ‘modern capitalist’ artists, 
and now ‘perverted’ appears in our own 
Congressional Record to describe art a 
Michigan politician cannot understand 
. . . Critics are hired to evaluate an art- 
ist’s work, not his politics or his religion 
.. . As my Grandpaw would have said, 
when you scatter your shot that widely, 
you don’t really know what you are shoot- 
ing at.” 


Newsweek, June 20, 1949 
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The development of a new imtermeduate for detergents at General Aniline’s Central Research Laboratories 
at Easton, Pa.... yielded a tarry mass, the identity of which was uncertain. Nitrated to form crystals, 
and examined under the polarizing microscope, it proved to be 2-tertiary-butyl-4, 6-dinitro phenol. 

The photomicrograph as reproduced here represents a magnification of about 300 times. 


Can you identify these objects? 


The electron microscope was installed 
in General 


Research 
Laboratories at Easton, Pa., to assist in 


Aniline’s Central 
chemical research . . . and shortly became 
almost as popular with our researchers as 
the Coca Cola cooler. 

The electron microscope has dropped 
dimensions below all previous perceptions, 
makes mountains out of midget mites... 
gives definition to crystals one millionth 
the diameter of a pencil point and one 
billion-billionth of a pound in weight. It 
exposes cellular structures with a whole 
new catalog of characteristics... 

So GA chemists began to assemble a 
rogue’s gallery of 
photomicrographs 
of components of 

most of the materials 
common to their 
work. Comparing 
the enlargements of 
the crystals of a 





ae <a 





substance with files of photomicrographs, 
the substance may be identified in minutes 
as against hours for conventional analyses. 

Pictures from the electron microscope 
may be enlarged to as much as a million 
times...a magnification that would make a 
medium size man lying down, reach from 
New York to St. Paul. This magnification 
is useful in the study of dye compounds, 
dye action on fabrics, film composition, 
color sensitivity. ..gives us more data on 
materials and processes. 


Visrrors to GA plants have remarked 
that research seems to be our business and 
production incidental—oversimplification 
perhaps—but not without significance... 
General Aniline, within its means, utilizes 
every advance in science and technology 
to improve products and processes, to raise 
standards and lower costs, to extend its 
present and potential markets—and profits. 

Leading US producer of high quality 


ENERAL 


dyestuffs, with factories in Grasselli, N. J. 
and in Rensselaer, N. Y....manufacturing 
films, photographic papers and cameras in 
its Ansco division at Binghamton, N. Y.... 
making facsimile reproducing machines 
and sensitized papers in its Ozalid division 
at Johnson City, N. Y....introducing new 
chemicals through Antara Products, in 
New York City . . . maintaining a multiple 
research program at Easton . . . General 
Aniline has recently opened a pilot plant for 
development of new acetylene derivatives 
...but the most important GA product 
continues to be ideas for better products. 


Generav ANILINE makesa substantial 
contribution to American life and to our 
national economy, 
has potentials that 
make this company 
worth knowing 
better, and 
worth watching. 


NEILINE & FILM CORPORATION 





... from Research to Reality 
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The Sorrows of Hope 


“Little Miss Marker,” the 1934 version 
of Damon Runyon’s wistful Broadway 
fable, provided a tearful vehicle for 
Adolphe Menjou and a precocious 6- 
year-old unknown named Shirley Temple. 
The refilming, titled “Sorrowful Jones,” 
gives considerably more attention to the 
skinflint bookie (Bob Hope) than to the 
endearing curlytop he inherits as collat- 
eral for a murdered client’s debt. 

This change eliminates some of the 
crocodile tears. It also provides Hope 
with quite a few opportunities for being 
as funny as on the various “roads” he has 
traveled with Bing Crosby and Dorothy 
Lamour. Lucille Ball, who has played a 
Runyon doll before (“The Big Street,” 
1942), makes as delightful a one as any 
guy could hope to find between Times 
Square and Lindy’s. And as long as 
straight whimsy is the order of the day, 
she seems to enjoy mothering Hope’s 
reluctantly acquired progeny. 

As in the original story Hollywood in 
its wisdom has not been content merely 
to let the current “Miss Marker,” appeal- 
ingly played by Mary Jane Saunders, 
become the foster-child of a man who 
croons her lullabies out of the Racing 
Form. She must also fall off a fire escape 
and get so badly hurt that nothing less 
than the presence of. her favorite horse 
right in the hospital will cure her. And 
although two-thirds of the film is certi- 
fied irreverent Runyon, neither Hope’s 
nor Miss Ball’s talents are quite equal to 
this kind of bathos. (SorROwFUL JONEs. 
Paramount. Robert L. Welch, producer. 
Sidney Landfield, director.) 


C-Minus 


“C-Man” is a strictly minor melodrama, 
filmed in New York on a frugal budget 
and dedicated to a frantic fable about a 
customs investigator (Dean Jagger) on 
the trail of a homicidal jewel thief (Rene 
Paul). Lottie Elwen, Edith Atwater, and 
John Carradine are among the players 
burdened with a complex plot and its 
often Simple Simon dialogue. Aside from 
Gail Kubic’s unusually effective score, the 
film’s net achievement is an indiscrimi- 
nate exercise in unabashed violence. 
(C-Man. Film Classics. Rex Carlton, 
producer. Joseph Lerner, director.) 


Italian Boys Town 


One of the most ambitious foreign-film 
organizations yet set up in this country, 
the Lux Film Distributing Corp., will 
work out of five offices in as many major 
areas of the United States as the exclusive 
distributor of pictures produced by the 
Lux Film studios in Italy and France. Its 
first offering, “Guaglio” (pronounced Wal- 
yo and meaning something like “Hey, 
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boy!” in Neapolitan street argot), gets the 
new organization off to a happy start. 
Although billed as a successor to “Shoe 
Shine,” the current product falls consid- 
erably short of the uncompromising real- 
ism achieved by its notable predecessor. 
Nevertheless, “Guaglio” is an earthy, 
touching account of an idealistic priest 
(Adolfo Celli) who, inspired by Holly- 
wood’s films about Boys Town, tries to be 
a Father Flanagan to the homeless, thiev- 
ing little waifs of the postwar Naples 
slums. The treatment is sentimental and 
the solution highly optimistic but the 
“scugnizzi” recruited to play themselves 
give the picture an honesty and uni- 
versal appeal that outweigh its occasional 
touches of box-office insurance. (GUAGLIO. 
Lux Films. Luigi Comencini, director.) 


Italian Black Market 


As a great many Italian films—good and 
bad—have pointed out before, an Italian 
veteran returning to his native land after 
the war was more likely to find disillusion- 
ment than employment. In “The Bandit,” 
an ex-DP named Ernesto (Amadeo Naz- 
zari) turns to the black-market under- 
world after he learns that his mother is 
dead and sees his sister, now a prostitute, 
murdered by a pimp. 

Ernesto’s moral defection provides an 
opportunity for some caustically brilliant 
portraiture of the “perfumed sewers” 
where the illicitly wealthy gather to 
drink, dance, and forget their bitterness. 
It also gives Anna Magnani, as Ernesto’s 
hard-bitten mistress and companion in 
crime, a chance to reiterate her earthy 
but apparently infallible genius, But the 
story which motivates all this has not only 


Mary Jane Saunders and a sorrowful Hope call on outside assistance 




























been crudely scissored but by this time 
will appear too hackneyed in theme to 
warrant the artistic effort that has obvi- 
ously been expended upon it, (THE 
Banpit. Times Film Corp. A Lux Film 
Production. Alberto Lattuada, director.) 


Anna Again 


Although “Woman Trouble” harps on 
the same depressing theme as “The 
Bandit” (see above), this film, which is 
also an Anna Magnani picture, is primari- 
ly a comedy. And it makes only a token 
effort to rival “The Bandit’s” pretensions. 
Though Miss Magnani appears this time 
as the disgruntled wife of a jobless veter- 
an (Massimo Girotti), it is not his plight 
as much as her own privation-whetted 
tongue that drives him to steal a car and 
plunge impulsively beyond the pale of law. 

Actually the plot of “Woman Trouble” 
is so absurd that Miss Magnani’s ebullient 
performance seems the only reasonable 
excuse for providing it with English sub- 
titles. But it is nonetheless a valuable in- 
dication that the Italians are beginning to 
leave the war far enough behind so that 
they can blame a shrewish wife as well 
as the Germans for the troubles a man 
sometimes gets into. (WOMAN TROUBLE. 
Lux Films. Dino De Laurentis, producer. 
Mario Camerini, director.) 


In Darkest Florida 


Filmed several years ago and released 
only now, Kathryn Scola’s adaptation of 
Philip Wylie’s “Night Unto Night” brings 
together in a Florida coast community a 
young scientist (Ronald Reagan) in the 
early stages of epilepsy and an attractive, 
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every check we write 
with UARCO 


combined forms! 


THE COMPANY: a national business supply firm. 


THE SYSTEM: three-part vouchers combined in single 
sets. Original, with check. Duplicate, filed by num- 
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THE SAVING: 27¢ on every check! First, writing time is 
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record. Second, filing time is reduced; one girl files in 
8 hours what once took 130! And, finally, errors are 
reduced; the only error in six months was for one cent! 


Paying bills is only one job where Uarco custom-designed 
systems save time and money. They save on any paper 
operation ... in any business, large or small. Call your 
Uarco Representative—no charge for his complete survey. 
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grieving widow (Viveca Lindfors), whose 
husband’s voice seems to haunt her iso- 
lated beach home. 

Insomuch as both these cases provoke 
considerable philosophic discussion—all of 
it on a fairly elementary level—and the 
camera broods conscientiously over a 
succession of shadowy moods, the climac- 
tic hurricane that clears the emotional air 
is doubly welcome. The story, which in 
the end retires nervously but happily in 
confusion, does give Miss Lindfors a 
fighting chance to demonstrate the quali- 


A mood for Viveca 


ties that made her one of Sweden’s fore- 
most stars. But it is a long way from 
doing her justice. 

The rest of the players have a more 
difficult time, .although Rosemary De- 
Camp and Broderick Crawford achieve 
a refreshing normalcy as a pair of un- 
derstanding neighbors. (NicHt Unto 
Nicut. Warner Brothers. Owen Crump, 
producer. Don Siegel, director.) 


Anything but Allegro 


In “Johnny Allegro,” George Raft 
starts out as the proprietor of a gilt-edged 
flower shop. And although his past in- 
cludes a successful escape from Sing 
Sing, the authorities are willing to let 
bygones be bygones if he will just help 


them out by shadowing the beautiful | 


blond wife (Nina Foch) of a notorious 
international counterfeiter. 

Allegro is willing and duly meets the 
counterfeiter (George Macready), a 
supercilious fiend who spends his leisure 
hours listening to Beethoven and shooting 
with silver arrows anyone who crosses 
him. Ultimately, this wearisome non- 
sense is terminated by the timely arrival 
of a Federal agent or two. (JoHNy’ 
ALLEGRO. Columbia. Irving Starr, pro- 
ducer. Ted Tetzlaff, director.) 
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before you buy— look 


under the truck! 


---to see FAMOUS TIMKEN-DETROIT FEATURES 


like these for improving performance and cutting costs! 








HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 


The offset Hypoid pinion is bigger and stronger. 
Bearings are bigger. More teeth are in contact, 
reducing loading per unit of contact area. 
Torque-transmitting capacity is increased. 
Slower gear ratios are practical without loss 
of strength. Write for free picture booklet. 









FULL-CORNER HOUSINGS — Full-corner 
rectangular design at spring seats, and 
dense, compacted steel in corners, give 
these housings maximum strength and 
rigidity with minimum weight. Hot- 
forged (not cold-pressed), with welded 
cover for extra rigidity. 






DOUBLE REDUCTION-DRIVE — This 
rugged hypoid-helical double-reduction 
final drive is another of the three types 
interchangeable in the new Timken- 
Detroit ““3 for 1’ Axles. Now you can 
gear your truck to its specific job! 





manufacturer puts into it. Engineering. Materials. Work- 
manship. And—of utmost importance—the axles that carry, 
move and stop the load! ¥< If they are Timken-Detroit 
“3 for 1” Axles with Hypoid Gearing, you can expect to 
speed schedules and cut maintenance costs. Timken-Detroit’s 
new, improved gearing for medium- and heavy-duty trucks 
provides greater strength and torque capacity—makes axles 


What you get out of a truck depends directly on what the T 4 


last longer. And Hypoid Gearing is only one of many A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Timken-Detroit features now helping to boost trucking 
profits by cutting ton-mile costs. yy Today it will pay you DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


to be guided by experienced truck buyers. Look under the 
truck—for Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles and Brakes! 
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Join the 
“BARCLAY FAMILY”’ 


You may know New York well... 
but you will like it better if you - 
make yourself one of the Barclay 
family, composed of the many 
from almost every land who find 
themselves so pleasantly at home 
in this hospitable hotel. The success 
of the Barclay family is due neither 
to luck nor accident; it is the result 
of sound planning, training and 
meticulous attention to detail. 





WILLIAM H. RORKE, 
General Manager 
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111 East 48th St., New York 17 





Frank W. Regan, President 
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Mencken’s Mencken 


H. L. Mencken likes the word chres- 
tomathy, which means a collection of 
choice passages from an author, better 
than such horribly overworked words as 
omnibus, treasury, panorama, or portable. 
Whatever he calls his new book, “A Men- 
cken Chrestomathy” is most amusing, in 
many ways the best volume he has ever 
done. It is a carefully selected, edited, 
and annotated collection of choice pass- 
ages from his out-of-print writings. 

The best pieces are snipped from the 
Smart Set, which Mencken and George 
Jean Nathan edited from 1914 to 1923; 
from The Baltimore Sun, and from the 
old and forgotten New York Evening 
Mail. For Mencken was always at his 
most violent best as a working news- 
paperman. 

Mencken was the master of a prose 
style all his own, and it is surprising how 
well it has worn through the years. Some 
of his selections are hoary with age but, 
disregarding what he has to say, the way 
he says it is still a delight. 

On Many Things: Here are his old 
papers on types of men and women, 
his slashing attacks on the fraudulences 
of religion, his doctoral dissertations on 
morals, crime and punishment, death, 
government, and democracy (“I do not 
believe in democracy, but I am perfectly 
willing to admit that it provides the on- 
ly really amusing form of government 
ever endured by mankind”). 

Here also are his fulminations against 
the South, his blasphemies about states- 
men, economics, pedagogy, psychology, 
science, and quackery, and a score of 
other topics on which, at one time or an- 
other, he presumed to preach. And here, 
too, are his papers on literary, musical, 
and other artistic subjects, the essence of 
Mencken the critic. All fun, even if some- 
times woefully mistaken. (A MENCKEN 
CurestoMatHy. Edited and annotated 
by H. L. Mencken. 626 pages. Knopf. $5.) 


For Goethe’s Bicentennial 


Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born 200 
years ago Aug. 28, and this summer a 
world which probably seldom reads his 
works will pause to do him honor. The 
biggest and by far the showiest of all the 
celebrations will be the International 
Goethe Convocation and Music Festival, 
to be held June 27 through July 16 at 
Aspen, Colo, 

In time for the symposiums, lectures, 
and round-table discussions at Aspen are 
four new Goethe books: “Goethe’s Auto- 
biography,” a new translation by R. O. 
Moon; “Goethe: Wisdom and Experi- 
ence,” by Ludwig Curtius; “Goethe: The 
Story of a Man,” by Ludwig Lewisohn; 
and “Goethe on Nature and on Science,” 
by Sir Charles Sherrington. 
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European 
Mencken calls it chrestomathy 


Most English-speaking readers have 
become familiar with Goethe’s “Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit” (Poetry and Truth 
From My Own Life) through John Ox- 
enford’s excellent translation done in 
1847. Moon’s version so closely parallels 
Oxenford’s that his effort seems misspent. 





Critics have remarked that Goethe's 
title for his autobiography was indeed 
apt, for “Dichtung und Wahrheit,” like 
his later “Annalen,” often contained mor 
poetry than truth. Nevertheless, in the 
preface to the Curtius book, Hermann J. 
Weigand of Yale University, who trans- 
lated and edited these selections designed | 
to show Goethe’s views, remarks that the | 
“Autobiography” is still a delightful way | 
of getting acquainted with the young! 
Goethe. The “young” must be stressed | 
because Goethe in “Dichtung” covered 
only his childhood, adolescence, and 
young manhood to the time, just beyond | 


his 26th birthday, when he accepted my 


Duke of Weimar’s patronage. 

Readings: A good companion to the 
Curtius book is Lewisohn’s two-volume 
“Story of a Man.” Actually, it is com- | 
prised of chronologically arranged ex- 
cerpts which Lewisohn has selected to 
undo the work of those German scholars | 
who have built up an “image of the of- | 
ficial national poet” and thus frozen 
Goethe into the “two rigid gestures of an 
Apollonian youth and of a Jovian age.” 
Within the limits set for himself Lewisohn 
has succeeded admirably. 

Goethe was a privy councilor, a writer. 
a deep prober into the many aspects of 
religion, nature, science, philosophy, art, 
morals, and politics that beset the intelli- 
gentsia of his day. If his wisdom has 
endured to the twentieth century, his 
science certainly is open to question to- 
day. Sir Charles Sherrington questions 
it in a manner which ought to quiet for all 
time the claims of Goethian genius in this 
field. Goethe was no Leonardo. “That 
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light is not resoluble into colored lights!” 
snorts the British scientist. “An error 
reiterated to his life’s end.” So were a 
dozen other misthoughts. He scoffed at 
mathematics; he felt scorn for scientific 
apparatus, 

Goethe admirers will not like Sherring- 
ton’s conclusions that Goethe “lay be- 
calmed, so to say, in a small quasi-scien- 
tific backwater of no account” at a time 
when Boyle, Lavoisier, Cavendish, Dal- 
ton, Lagrange, and Laplace were at work. 
But if this anniversary year is to be one of 
truth as well as poetry, the Sherrington 
contribution should be compulsory read- 
ing. (GoETHE’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY: POETRY 
AND TRUTH FROM My Own Lire. Trans- 
lated by R. O. Moon. 700 pages. Public 
Affairs Press. $5. GorTHEe: THE Story 
oF A Man. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 929 
pages. Farrar, Straus. $10. GorETHE ON 
NATURE AND ON ScreNcE. By Sir Charles 
Sherrington. 54 pages. Cambridge. 75 
cents. GOETHE: WISDOM AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. Selections by Ludwig Curtius. 300 
pages. Pantheon. $3.75.) 


Ain’t We Got Fun 


“The Man Who Could Grow Hair” is a 
hilarious book about the fun Bill Attwood, 
John (Tex) O'Reilly, and other zany 
journalists had in between grimmer and 
more boring European assignments in the 
years right after the end of the war. It is 
a thoroughly cockeyed book, and it marks 
the appearance of a brand-new humorist 
upon the gray literary horizon, which is 
certainly something to be thankful for 
in these humor-starved days. 

M. Viola was a Frenchman who be- 
lieved he had discovered a new method 
for growing hair on bald pates. Attwood, 
a roving reporter for The New York 
Herald Tribune, took him under his 
wing, burdening the cables from Paris 
with accounts of the progress of M. 
Viola’s science. They were funny then, 

















Attwood draws a hairline on humor 
June 20, 1949 
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but they are considerably funnier now 
in this new and very much longer ver- 
sion which, like all the other stories in 
this delightfully inconsequential and to- 
tally unsignificant volume, is marked with 
a humor that is truly Gallic. 

Attwood also covered the official clos- 
ing of the bordellos of Paris, along with 
David Perlman, whose wife was expect- 
ing him home for lunch. He followed 
President Vincent Auriol on a tour to 
French Africa, taking off in a C-47 with 
three French Communist reporters and 
five foreign correspondents on what was 
probably the most eccentric air ride ever 
endured. 

Just as Sam Spewack’s “The Busy, Busy 
People” is perhaps the best book about 
the Russian people, purely because it is 
funny and gay, so is Attwood’s the best 
of the postwar correspondents’ books, 
purely because it takes hardly anything 
at any higher value than that put upon it 
by a reporter who was determined to 
have fun at a time when having fun was 
not too easy. (THE Man Wuo Coup 
Grow Harr: Or Insme Anporra. By 
William Attwood. 240 pages. Knopf. 
$2.75.) 


Other Books 


Two Wor tps AND THEIR Ways. By I. 
Compton-Burnett. 311 pages. Knopf. 
$3.50. As readers of Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s previous novel, “Bullivant and 
the Lambs,” know, she has an original 
and telling talent for coolly exposing the 
frailties of upper-class English family 
life. In her new book she gives a devas- 
tating account of what happens when, 
among other things, some very precocious 
children are sent off to school and all is 
complicated by a parental romance. Told 
with characteristic high-style wit and 
severely polite bawdiness. 

A TALE oF Poor Lovers. By Vasco 
Pratolini. 369 pages. Viking. $3.50. This 
novel has been Italy’s leading postwar 
best seller. A Grand Hotelish story, it 
depicts with considerable vigor and occa- 
sional humor the grim life of the inhabi- 
tants of a slum street in Florence during 
the mid ’20s. Though the author writes 
with a good deal of theatrics, and his 
novel is more a collection of scenes than 
a cohesive narrative, his anger is sincere 
and his tale fairly moving. 

Apron OF Gop: THE LETTERS OF 
Mary JANE MAGQUIER FROM SAN FRAN- 
cisco, 1849-1856. Edited by Robert Glass 
Cleland. 99 pages. The Huntington Li- 
brary, San Marino, Calif. $3.50. The writ- 
er of these letters was a Maine woman 
who accompanied her husband, a physi- 
cian, to California by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama, observed everything with a 
lively, intelligent eye, and set down vivid 
descriptions of her travels and of her 
life in San Francisco during the Gold 
Rush days. 
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@ Save yourself 
the trouble, embar- 
rassment and expense of a car that 
won't start instantly, stalls in traffic or 
sputters and dies at every stop. Stewart- 
Warner’s Electric Fuel Pump feeds a 
steady, even flow of fuel to your engine 
the second you turn on the ignition! 


Save your battery with quick starts in 
any weather! Cut troublesome vapor 
lock and dangerous fuel pump failures, 
too! This sturdy, dependable Electric 
Fuel Pump can be quickly installed on 
any make of car or truck, in single or 
dual units. 
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Service Garage can replace your old mechanical 
fuel pump. Write for free illustrated booklet. 
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New Pharmaceutical 
Laboratories Air 
Conditioned with 


Baxter Laboratories, which have 
the largest production of intra- 
venous solutions and blood trans- 
fusion equipment in the world 
today, use two Frick NEW 
=r ""ECLIPSE'' 
Rae Compressors 
efor cooling 
the offices, 
research de- 
partments, 
and many 
work areas in 
their recently 
e completed 
plant at Mor- 
ton Grove, Ill. 
This covers 
300 by 400 ft. 
Frick installa- 
tion made by 
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Politics Is in the Picture 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


“6ryyHEY VE taken of his buttons off 
Ta cut his stripes away.” 

The trustees of the American Medi- 
cal Association were not hanging 
Danny Deever in Atlantic City last 
week; they were providing for what 
they may have conceived, in the ob- 
scure processes of their minds, as an 
honorable retirement for a man who 
had served the AMA for 37 years. But 
had Morris Fishbein “shot a 
comrade sleepin’,” the privy 
council of the American 
medical profession could 
hardly have acted more 
ruthlessly. 

I say “acted,” because 
there is a vast discrepancy 
between the punishment and 
humiliation inflicted upon 
Fishbein and the reasons 
given for the action, A thor- 
oughly sophisticated autocrat would 
have veiled his action in more comely 
terms. These men are distinguished 
physicians but quacks in the art of 
public relations. 


HE action taken was to prohibit 
the editor of the Journal of the 
AMA from speaking on “all” contro- 
versial subjects, both by platform and 
by radio. This means that Fishbein 
could not without losing his job even 
lecture on the Shakespeare-Bacon is- 
sue. It is a flat denial of a sacred 
constitutional right. The prohibitions 
continued: Eliminate all interviews, 
etc., except on scientific subjects. Write 
editorials on controversial matters only 
subject to censorship of executive com- 
mittee. Eliminate Fishbein’s column in 
journal. Train new editor. That is what 
they did. 

Now let us see the stated reasons 
for these acts. Acknowledging that 
Fishbein “for 37 years has served the 
AMA well and faithfully” and that the 
journal “is an enduring monument to 
his genius and devotion,” the trustees 
are aware of “criticism of the editor” 
and that “the public has come to be- 
lieve that the editor is spokesman for 
the association.” 

Well, if this be an example of the 
way the AMA speaks for itself, it cer- 
tainly has needed to hire somebody to 
speak for it. 

The retiring. president of the AMA, 
explaining the action, said that it was 
not intended as “a punishment of the 








man” but merely “reflected the routine 
measures” which are taken “to prepare 
for Fishbein’s retirement.” Apparently, 
Fishbein has emerged from this “rou- 
tine” checkup bereft of his vocal 
cords and his right hand. 

Of course, these clumsy explanations 
are not the reasons for this action. The 
fact is that there has been intense poli- 
tics in the association for years. There 
has been a struggle for 
power and office. And a fac- 
tion has emerged which had 
as its cardinal aim to take 
over power and prestige 
which former governing au- 
thorities had permitted Fish- 
bein to share. 

Nor is there any matter 
of policy involved. This 
board and its officers are 
professedly carrying on the 
policies already formulated and which 
Fishbein not only helped to make but 
very ably and aggressively presented. 

But as an observer, I am not pri- 
marily concerned in the fate of Fish- 
bein, who is still well able to care for 
himself. As a taxpayer and a citizen, 
I am opposed to the Federal govern- 
ment’s effort to governmentalize medi- 
cine. I believe in “socializing” public 
health and much of the medical prac- 
tice, but not in “governmentalizing” 
it. The medical profession, the hos- 
pitals, and other private agencies are 
making great progress in cooperative 
medical service. These efforts would 
be crushed by the heavy hand of gov- 
ernment and party politics. 


ECAUSE these are my beliefs, I can- 
B not but regret that this exhibition, 
which reveals such a stupid sense of 
public relations, has given the advo- 
cates of government medicine such an 
advantage. It has broken the united 
opposition of the medical profession. 
And it has created the impression that 
all that Fishbein has argued for is now 
repudiated by his superiors. The pub- 
lic can never distinguish between the 
man and his works. Washington can 
now move forward with less opposition 
and more assurance of victory. No 
wonder President Truman expressed 
delight at the AMA action. 

Elsewhere in this magazine is a pic- 
ture with the slogan of the AMA: 
“Keep Politics Out of This Picture.” 
Politics is already in the picture. 
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